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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Despite the small number of states which held legislative sessions 
this year, several labor measures of extreme importance were 
enacted. 

Noteworthy among these, as marking renewed determination to 
grapple scientifically with one of the most pressing problems of 
industrial maladjustment, is the New York law establishing a 
state-wide system of free employment bureaus within the depart- 
ment of labor. Because of its extreme importance this measure, 
together with a New York city ordinance of about the same date 
establishing a municipal employment bureau, was printed in full in 
the Unemployment number of this Review, for May, 1914. 

New workmen’s compensation laws were enacted in New York, 
Maryland, Kentucky and Louisiana, and several amendments were 
passed by other states—notably by Massachusetts—liberalizing 
the provisions of their existing compensation codes. Massachu- 
setts also continued its preparation for other forms of social 
insurance by initiating a study of old age and its relation to 
dependency. By adopting carefully drawn measures for the 
prevention of compressed air illness and of lead poisoning, New 
Jersey took an advanced stand in the campaign for occupational 
hygiene. 

No fewer than eleven states dealt with child labor. Progress was 
made toward more complete reporting of industrial accidents and 
of occupational diseases, and attention was given to the shortening 
of men’s hours and the establishment of rest days both in public 
and in private employment. 

Of more than ordinary interest is the section of the new federal 
antitrust law which prevents the use of the Sherman act against 
trade unions, on the ground that “the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of commerce”. The issuance of in- 
junctions in labor disputes was regulated by Massachusetts and 
by Congress, which in addition established an eight-hour day for 
female workers in the District of Columbia. 

The spread of initiative and referendum laws has opened a new 
door to labor legislation, considerably increasing the difficulties 
of those who would keep abreast of events in this field. In no 
fewer than seven states this year initiated measures affecting labor 


were submitted to popular vote. Among those which were success- 
ful are a new Arkansas child labor law adopted on September 14, 
and a Washington bill prohibiting the taking of fees by private 
employment agencies from applicants for work adopted at the 
general election on November 3. The 1913 Colorado “assumption 
of risk” law and the Nebraska workmen’s compensation act of the 
same date, upon which referenda had been demanded, were 
sustained by popular vote, while the Missouri full crew law of 
1913, which was similarly challenged, was repealed. Universal 
eight-hour day bills initiated in the three Pacific coast states 
were lost. 

Thanks are due to Professor Ernst Freund of the University 
of Chicago Law School for his valuable analysis of the new laws 
on workmen’s compensation. The main body of the work was done 
by Solon De Leon of the Association staff. 

Joun B. Anprews, Secretary. 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


LABOR LEGISLATION OF 1914 


I. ANALYSIS BY SUBJECTS AND BY STATES 


The labor laws enacted by the eleven states which held regular 
legislative sessions in 1914, and the federal labor laws of the sixty- 
third Congress, second session, are analyzed below in alphabetical 
order by subjects and by states with chapter references to the 
session laws. The labor laws of the first Alaskan territorial legisla- 
ture in 1913 were published too late to be included in the Review of 
Labor Legislation for that year, and are therefore summarized here, 
as are also the labor laws of Porto Rico enacted in 1914—making 
the first time that either of these territories has appeared in this 
yearly summary. In addition to the regular sittings several states 
held special sessions and the labor laws there enacted are also sum- 
marized in this REVIEW. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES 
A. REPORTING 


Steady progress was made in the legislative year of 1914 toward 
more complete records of death and disability caused by industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases. 


a. ‘ACCIDENTS 


Two legislatures enacted legislation bearing on accident reporting 
—that of Alaska which included provision for reporting mine acci- 
dents in a new mine safety code, and that of Massachusetts which 
made accidents in gas and electric plants reportable. 


Alaska.— (See “Mines”, p. 439.) 

Massachusetts Corporations, persons and municipalities engaged. 
in the manufacture or sale of gas or electricity must, within twenty- 
four hours after every accident caused by these products and result- 
ing in injury, insensibility or death of an employee or other person, 
report the same in writing to the newly created board of gas and 
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electric light commissioners. Reports must state the time, place, 
circumstances, and such other facts relative to the accident as the 
board may require. Local chiefs of police and medical examiners 
must also report the accidents in writing to the board, the former 
within twenty-four hours and the latter within seven days of receiv- 
ing notice of them, and members of the board must personally in- 
vestigate all cases which require investigation. (C. 742, §164. In 
effect, August I, 1914.) 


b. DISEASES 
One state, New Jersey, added to its existing provisions for the 
reporting of occupational diseases by requiring as part of a com- 
prehensive measure for sanitation in lead works and potteries, that 
reports be made of diseases found in the monthly medical examina- 
tion of workers in those establishments (see “Factories and 
Workshops”, p. 434.) 


B. PREVENTION 
a. FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 


An important measure for the prevention of industrial incapacity 
in factories and workshops is the New Jersey act affording protec- 
tion against occupational diseases, with special reference to lead 
poisoning in lead works and potteries. This measure is closely 
similar to that enacted in 1913 in Ohio and Pennsylvania. Four 
states—Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York and Virginia—gave 
further attention to protecting their wage-earners from fire, while 
Maryland passed two comprehensive laws regulating canneries and 
tenement workshops. Massachusetts and New York strengthened 
their requirements for sanitary equipment in mercantile establish- 
ments, and Virginia adopted a machine safeguard act and required 
proper ventilation in foundries. Sanitary conditions in food estab- 
lishments were regulated in Georgia. 


Georgia.—Every place occupied or used for the preparation for 
sale, manufacture, packing, storage, sale or distribution of any food 
must be properly lighted, drained, ventilated, screened and conducted 
with strict regard to the health of operatives, employees, clerks or 
other persons therein employed, and the purity and wholesomeness of 
the foods. The commissioner of agriculture, state veterinarian and 
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state chemist must publish sanitary regulations. Maximum penalty 
for a person or association violating any provision of the act or 
any regulation published thereunder, $100. (No. 454. In effect, 
August 14, 1914.) 

Louisiana.—Among other classes of buildings, all buildings in 
which persons are usually employed above the second story, in a 
factory, workshop, department store or mercantile establishment, 
must have one or more outside fire escapes as directed by the com- 
missioner of labor, except when because of previous adequate pro- 
visions the commissioner may deem them unnecessary, in which 
case he must give the owner, lessee or occupant a certificate to that 
effect, with the reason. Detailed specifications are given for the con- 
struction and requisite strength of such fire escapes. If a fire 
escape cannot be erected on the outside of any building because 
of the refusal of adjoining owners to permit a necessary trespass, 
an internal fireproof means of escape must be located and erected 
under the direction of the commissioner of labor, and in cases where 
neither type of fire escape can be erected the commissioner must 
forbid the further occupancy of the building or part thereof for 
any purpose which brings it under the act. Owners intending to 
adapt old or erect new buildings for purposes which bring them 
under the act must file the plans, showing compliance with the law, 
with the state fire marshal, who must approve the same before 
work is begun. Failure to comply with the law or with any order 
made thereunder by the labor commissioner or the fire marshal is a 
misdemeanor. Penalty, $100-$500, or imprisonment from thirty 
days to twelve months, or both; and in case of death or personal 
injury due to failure to comply, the owner is liable for damages. 
(No. 171. In effect, July 17, 1914.) 

Maryland.—The sanitation of factories, canneries, bakeries, con- 
fectioneries, creameries, milk plants, and distributing dairies, hotels, 
restaurants or eating houses, packing and slaughter houses, ice 
cream plants, and other places where food products are manufac- 
tured, packed, stored, deposited, collected, prepared, produced or 
sold, is placed under the supervision of the state board of health. 
Rooms, implements and vehicles must be kept clean, separate clean 
toilets, and lavatories with soap, water and towels, must be pro- 
vided, and sleeping in certain workrooms is forbidden. Persons 
suffering from contagious diseases, seventeen of which are enumer- 
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ated, must not knowingly work or be required or permitted to work 
in food establishments, except upon permit of the state board of 
health. Additional regulations are established for canneries. Rooms 
where fruits or vegetables or their by-products are packed must be 
provided with smooth watertight floors of concrete or wood, except 
when the factory is built over flowing water, when the board may 
permit an open floor. Wash rooms, dressing rooms and separate 
toilets for male and female employees must be provided, and if the 
canner furnishes living quarters these must be water proof, ade- 
quately lighted and ventilated, arranged to give proper privacy for 
the sexes, and be supplied with pure drinking water within reason- 
able distance; litter, waste liquids and drainage must be removed. 
Occupants of living quarters provided by the canner must keep 
them clean and sanitary. Employees may not smoke or spit in 
work rooms, and women employees must wear clean washable 
dresses or aprons and caps. Employees with infected wounds en 
the hands or arms must not touch food products or unsealed con- 
tainers ; clean cuts must be securely covered with rubber cots. The 
board of health may formulate, subsequent to public hearing, rules 
for the enforcement of the act, and before entering prosecution 
must notify those guilty of violation to make necessary improve- 
ments within a given time. Maximum penalty for any person, firm 
or corporation violating the law or failing to comply with any 
lawful order of the board of health, $50 for the first offense, $100 
for the second offense, $300 for the third offense. Maximum penalty 
for hindering the board or its agents, $100 for each offense. (C. 
678. In effect, July 1, 1914.) Owners of factories, workshops, 
manufacturing, mechanical and mercantile establishments, employing 
five or more persons, must register with the bureau of statistics and 
information, within six months after the act takes effect, their 
names and home addresses, the name and home address of their 
chief official, if a corporation, the name and address of the business, 
the number of employees, and other data as required by the chief 
of the bureau. New establishments, and those which change their 
location, must register within thirty days. In order to carry on it 
the room of a tenement or dwelling house manufacturing, altering, 
repairing or finishing of any article not exclusively for the use of 
the immediate household, a license, stating the number of persons 
allowed to work in such room, must be secured from the bureau of 
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statistics and information. The bureau must deny the license in 
case of contagious disease or unsanitary conditions, and must inspect 
the premises every six months; if disease occurs in a licensed apart- 
ment, work must cease until the local board of health certifies that 
the case has terminated and that the apartment has been disinfected 
if required by law. Licensed rooms must have at least 500 cubic 
feet of air space per person, and those who may work therein are 
limited to the immediate family, defined as husband and wife, their 
children, or the children of either. The foregoing provisions do not 
apply to the hiring of a tailor or seamstress, nor to a workshop on 
the ground floor, entirely separate from the rest of the building, with 
a separate street entrance, and not used for sleeping and cooking. 
Workshops for making in whole or in part articles of clothing, hats, 
gloves, furs, feathers, artificial flowers, purses, cigars or cigarettes, 
must also be licensed. The license must state the maximum number © 
of persons who may be employed therein, and shall be issued only if 
fire escape, toliet, and all other health and safety laws have been com- 
plied with, and if 500 cubic feet of air space are provided for every 
employee. A register must be kept of the names and addresses of 
persons taking out work, and goods given out must be labeled with 
the name and address of the manufacturer; work must be sent only 
to licensed workrooms. Licenses may be revoked for failure to com- 
ply with the conditions under which they were granted, for violation 
of the law, or if the health of the community or of the persons em- 
ployed thereunder requires it. Penalty for hindering an inspector or 
untruthfully answering questions in relation to tenement workrooms, 
$5-$50 for each offense. Penalty for any person, firm or corpora- 
tion working or employing others to work in violation of the pro- 
visions of the act, refusing information and access to the authorities, 
or refusing to secure a license, $5-$100, imprisonment for ten days 
to one year, or both. (C. 779. In effect, April 16, 1914.) Ttois 
unlawful to cause or permit any person, whether employee or 
member of the firm, to stand or sit on a cigar mould while it is in 
use. (C. 81. In effect, March 17, 1914.) 

Massachusetts—The law forbidding the fastening during work 
hours of doors in any building where operatives are employed is 
amended by establishing for any person having charge of any such 
building or any room thereof, any exit door of which shall be found 
to be unlawfully fastened, a penalty of $25-$500, or imprisonment 
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for not more than one year, or both. (C. 566. In effect, June 21, 
1914.) The requirements for toilets are rewritten, and now apply 
to all factories, workshops, manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile, 
and other establishments, regardless of the number, age or sex of 
the employees. Washing facilities are also required, and, as well as 
the water closets, must be constructed and maintained according to 
the rules of the board of labor and industries. In places where 
sewer connection is impossible, the board must decide upon suitable 
arrangements. The board is given power to make rules for the 
ventilation, cleanliness and sanitation of the establishments above 
listed. (C. 328. In effect, May 8, 1914.) The law requiring medical 
and surgical chests in factories and machine shops is amended to 
require such a chest in every mercantile establishment where twenty 
or more women or children are employed. The board of labor and 
industries is given power to determine the contents of both types of 
chests. The penalty remains $5-$500 for every week during which 
a violation occurs. (C. 557. In effect, June 21, 1914.) 

New Jersey—Every employer is required to provide, without 
cost to the employees, reasonably effective devices, means and 
methods to prevent illness or disease incident to the work or process 
in which the employees are engaged. In addition, specific regula- 
tions are made to protect those employed in the manufacture of 
white lead, red lead, litharge, sugar of lead, arsenate of lead, lead 
chromate, lead sulphate, lead nitrate, or fluo-silicate, and also those 
employed in the manufacture of pottery, tiles, or porcelain enameled 
sanitary ware. Workrooms must be adequately lighted and venti- 
lated ; separate rooms must be provided for the dusty processes with 
floors which permit of daily cleaning by wet methods or by vacuum 
cleaners; vessels or receptacles for crushing, mixing or melting 
lead or lead salts, and all drying pans, conveyors, elevators, chutes, 
etc., must be equipped with hoods and air exhausts or with ade- 
quate dust removers or collectors, which must be so arranged 
as not to endanger other employees or those having charge 
of the dust collectors. Washing facilities, including hot and 
cold water, soap, brushes and towels are required, as well as 
separate dressing rooms, eating rooms, drinking fountains, lockers, 
respirators, and two suits of working clothes. In the manufacture 
of lead salts the employer must provide shower baths. At least 
ten minutes, on the employer’s time, must be allowed each employee 
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before lunch and at closing time for use of the wash room, and an 
additional ten minutes twice a week for use of the shower baths 
in establishments where these are required; it is specifically made 
the duty of the employee to use these facilities for cleanliness. 
Every employee exposed to lead dusts, fumes or solutions, must 
be examined medically at least once a month by a physician paid 
by the employer; if lead poisoning symptoms are found, triplicate 
reports must be filed within forty-eight hours with the department 
of labor, with the board of health, and with the employer, who may 
not employ that man in any place where he will be exposed to 
lead dusts, fumes or solutions without a written permit from a 
licensed physician. Adequate notices must be conspicuously posted, 
stating, in English and in such other languages as circumstances 
may require, the dangers of the work and instructions for avoiding 
them. The commissioner of labor is to enforce the act. Penalty 
for an employer who violates the provisions for safety and hygienic 
appliances, $50 for the first offense, $100 for the second offense, 
$300 for each subsequent offense; for an employer who violates ihe 
provisions for the making and reporting of medical examinations, 
$s0 for each offense. Penalty for an employee who fails to use the 
hygienic facilities, $10 for the first offense, $25 for each subsequent 
offense; for an employee who fails to submit himself to the medical 
examination, $10 for each offense. (C. 162. In effect, as to the 
general provisions, October 1, 1914; the provisions requiring ex- 
pensive machinery and extensive changes in building construction 
_ go fully into effect one and two years later.) 

New York.—Power houses, generating plants, barns, storage 
houses, sheds and other structures “owned or operated by a public 
service corporation” (instead of “used in connection with railroad 
purposes” as before) subject to the jurisdiction of the public service 
commission, except construction or repair shops, are excluded from 
the definition of the term “factory” as used in the labor law. (C. 
512, In effect, April 23, 1914.) Exterior fire escapes may be used 
on existing factory buildings of five stories or less only when in the 
opinion of the industrial board such fire escapes are safe. The 
requirements for enclosing interior stairways now apply only in 
buildings of more than five (instead of more than four) stories, but 
the board may adopt rules for the enclosing of such stairways in 
buildings of five stories or less in particular cases. The requirement 
for metal window frames and sash in windows opening on existing 
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outside fire escapes is modified to permit frames and sash covered 
with metal. (C. 182. In effect, April 7, 1914.) The duties of 
the fire commissioner under the charter of Greater New York 
are amended to include the prevention of danger to and loss of life 
and property from fire. The fire commissioner must also enforce 
in factories within the city any law or ordinance, or rule or regu- 
lation of the industrial board, with regard to fires or fire prevention, 
except those relating to exits, and in cases where such provision is 
not otherwise made, may compel periodical fire drills in all places 
where persons work, live or congregate, except tenement houses, 
(C. 459. In effect, April 20, 1914.) Self-closing gates at elevator 
well-holes in factories must hereafter be of suitable height, instead 
of not less than six feet high, as formerly. Openings leading to 
outside fire escapes may now have frames covered with metal, as 
well as metal frames. The erection of fire escapes on buildings of 
five stories or less constructed before October 1, 191 3, is governed 
by the requirements established in 1913 for fire escapes in existence 
at the time the act was passed. “The person operating” each factory, 
instead of the “owner, agent or lessee” is made responsible for venti- 
lation, heating and humidity, and for dressing or emergency rooms 
where women are employed. Suitable ducts as well as windows may 
lead from water closets to the outer air. (C. 366. In effect, April 15, 
1914.) The requirements for sanitation in mercantile establishments 
are rewritten. Rooms and the floor, walls, ceilings, windows and 
other parts thereof and the fixtures therein must at all times be kept 
clean and sanitary. Floors must be kept safe, and sanitary recep- 
tacles must be provided for waste and refuse. All parts of the 
building, and the premises and passageways connected with it, must 
be kept free of dirt or filth; plumbing must be kept in repair. 
There must be a sufficient supply of clean and pure drinking water, 
and receptacles for the same must be properly covered and fre- 
quently cleaned. Adequately ventilated, heated and lighted wash 
rooms, separate for each sex when so required by the industrial 
board, must be provided, and where more than five women are 
employed there must be adequate dressing rooms; if more than 
ten women are employed, the dressing rooms must have sixty square 
feet of floor space and at least one window opening to the outer 
air. There must be a sufficient number of suitable and convenient 
water closets, maintained inside the establishment except where in 
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the opinion of the commissioner of labor it is impracticable to do 
so. Toilets for women must be separate and for their exclusive 
use, and must be so marked. Entrances must be screened from 
view by a partition or vestibule, and the use of curtains for this 
purpose is prohibited. The use of any trough water closet, latrine 
or school sink in any mercantile establishment is prohibited except 
such fixtures in existence on October I, 1914, having a common 
flushing system and approved by the industrial board; but all such 
fixtures must be removed by October 1, 1915, and the place where 
they were located properly disinfected. Rules are made for the 
installation, plumbing, lighting, ventilation and maintenance of new 
toilet equipment. Mercantile establishments must be provided with 
sufficient ventilation, by natural or mechanical means or both, and 
proper temperature and humidity must be maintained during work- 
ing hours, for all of which the industrial board must make rules 
and fix standards. (C. 183. In effect, October 1, 1914.) The 
factory investigating commission appointed in 1911 is continued with 
the same powers, and must report to the legislature not later than 
February 15, 1915. An additional appropriation of $50,000 is 
granted it. (C. 110, In effect, April 3, 1914.) The charter of 
Greater New York is amended to empower the board of estimate 
and apportionment to appropriate annually $50,000 for the American 
Museum of Safety, upon condition that the museum be kept open 
free to the public each week for five days (one of which shall 
be Sunday afternoon) and two evenings, and that on the remaining 
two days of each week it shall be open to students, schools and 
societies organized for promoting safety and sanitation. The 
museum must also between October and July each year publish and 
distribute among schools designated by the commissioners of educa- 
tion and of labor manuals and reading lectures on safety and hy- 
giene. (C. 466. In effect, April 20, 1914.) 

Virginia—In factories, shops and manufacturing establishments 
where more than twenty-five are employed, proper and substantial 
hand rails must be provided on stairways; if women are employed, 
stairs must be properly screened at sides and bottom; doors must 
open outwardly, and must not be locked or fastened during working 
hours, but after sufficient means of egress are provided the owner 
may, in the discretion of the commissioner of labor, subject to ap- 
peal, erect additional sliding doors. The owner or person in charge 
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must “in the discretion of the’ commissioner” provide belt shifters ; 
“whenever practicable” machinery must be provided with loose 
pulleys; vats, elevators, saws, planers, cogs, shafting, belting, etc., 
must be properly guarded and no person may remove guards except 
for purposes of repair. The commissioner may prohibit the use of 
any dangerous or unguarded machine, and attach thereto a notice to 
that effect, if the machine is not made safe after ten days’ notice. 
“When in the opinion of the commissioner of labor it is necessary,” 
the workrooms, halls and stairs leading to the workrooms must be 
properly lighted; “if deemed necessary by the commissioner of 
labor,” in cities of the first class, proper lights must be kept burning 
while the building is open on every working day of the year, except 
when the natural light makes artificial light unnecessary ; such lights 
must be independent of the motive power of the factory. Within 
five days of any ruling or order by the commissioner of labor, ap- 
peal may be had to the circuit or corporation court in which the 
building is located. Penalty for any person or corporation, $5-$10 
for each day’s failure to comply with any provision of the act. 
(C. 16. In effect, June 18, 1914.) The act requiring toilet accom- 
modations in factories, workshops, mercantile establishments and 
offices is amended to require separate accommodations for the 
sexes where one or more (instead of two or more) of each sex are 
employed together. Mercantile establishments where separate ac- 
commodations are “within reasonable reach” are no longer exempted 
from this provision. The application of the law to stores and offices 
in cities and towns of 5,000 inhabitants or less is left to the dis- 
cretion of the commissioner of labor. The penalty remains $5-$25 
for each day’s violation. (C. 286. In effect, June18, 1914.) Per- 
sons, firms or corporations employing men to work in a foundry or 
moulding shop must provide in each workroom thereof, within. 
thirty days after notification by the commissioner of labor or other 
proper officer, sufficient means of ventilation. Penalty, $10 for 
each day’s violation after thirty days’ notice. (C. 333. In effect, 
June 18, 1914.) 


b. MINES: 


Three states and the territory of Alaska legislated upon the sub- 
ject of safety in mines, Kentucky going furthest and enacting an 
entire new mine code. Maryland appointed a commission to inves- 
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tigate and report an adequate protective law. In Ohio additional 
provisions for mine safety were made, under control of the indus- 
trial commission. Alaska appointed a territorial mine inspector, and 
also passed a law limiting hours in mines and related processes which 
is analyzed under “Hours” (see p. 470). 


Alaska.—Before April 1, 1914, the governor must appoint as ter- 
ritorial inspector of mines, under the supervision of the federal 
inspectors of mines, for two years at $2,500 a year and expenses, a 
citizen of the United States who has been a resident of the territory 
for three years, who is theoretically and practically acquainted with 
mining, and who shall not while inspector be an employee or officer 
of any company or corporation. The inspector has jurisdiction 
only over mines in which six or more persons are employed. Within 
the mining sections assigned to him, he must after examination serve 
written notice of unsafe conditions upon the operators, whom he 
may forbid to operate the mine until his orders have been complied 
with. Three or more persons may file with the inspector a written 
complaint, which he must investigate; a certified copy of the inspec- 
tor’s orders thereupon is prima facie evidence of gross negligence 
on the employer’s part in any action for death or injury in conse- 
quence of neglect to obey the inspector’s requirements. In case of 
serious or fatal accident the employer must notify “in the quickest 
manner possible” the district mine inspector, who must if possible 
testify at the coroner’s inquest. If the inspector cannot immediately 
proceed to the mine it is the duty of the employer to forward to him 
sworn statements of witnesses or of those first present. Detailed 
monthly reports are required from the inspector, who is to prose- 
cute criminally in all cases of negligence or disobedience of his 
orders. Penalty, $25-$500, or imprisonment for ten days to six 
months, or both. (C. 72. In effect, July 29, 1913.) 

Kentucky.—The mine safety code is entirely rewritten. The office 
of inspector of mines is changed to the department of mines, the 
inspector is made chief inspector, and his salary is continued at 
$1,800 a year. The salary of the assistant inspectors is raised from 
$1,200 to $1,500; their number is not mentioned, but it apparently 
remains at five, who must inspect each mine in their nearly equal 
districts at least once every four months. The act applies only to 
mines employing six or more persons inside at one time. Within 
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twenty days of receiving written notice from an inspector that a mine 
has been found dangerous to health and safety, the employer must 
rectify the conditions, unless for cause he receives an extension of 
not more than forty days, at the end of which the inspector may 
secure an injunction forbidding the operation of the mine with more 
than five persons underground until it is made safe. Employers 
must annually file a map of their workings; if they fail, or if the 
chief inspector believes the map is materially incorrect, he may 
have a map made at the employer’s expense ; plans of new develop- 
ments must be filed before commencing work on them. The duties 
of a mine superintendent are defined, among them that of maintain- 
ing a sufficient quantity of safety materials; in case of shortage he 
must notify the mine foreman, who must withdraw the men from the 
mine until the required materials are supplied. The mine foreman, 
who must be employed in all mines where fifteen or more persons are 
employed, must also watch over the ventilating apparatus, airways, 
traveling ways, timbering and drainage, advise every person employed 
of the danger incident to the work, examine for noxious or explo- 
sive gases, maintain in good order safety blocks, switches and 
other safety devices, report immediately all violations of the law, 
and make a daily report on the conditions of the mine. In gaseous 
mines as defined in the act one or more fire bosses must be employed, 
who three hours before each shift enters the mine must examine 
all working places and their surroundings ; provision is also made for 
examination of non-gaseous mines. Detailed regulations are made 
for safety appliances in and proper maintenance of shafts, slopes 
and drifts, with special attention to hoisting, speaking, signaling and 
ventilating apparatus, drainage, and approved locked safety lamps. In 
coal mines usually employing ten or more persons, where explosive 
gases or coal dust exist in dangerous quantities, a sufficient num- 
ber of men must be hired as shot firers, to set off blasting charges 
after the departure of all other employees, with certain exceptions. 
Electrical installation, storage of oils and explosives, and quality 
of oils used are regulated, and provision is made for stretchers 
and emergency supplies in accordance with the number of men 
employed. For the examination of mine foremen, fire bosses and 
assistant inspectors, a board of five is established, consisting of 
the chief inspector, two assistant inspectors designated by him, 
and a miner with five years’ experience and a coal operator of the 
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state each appointed by the governor for two years at $5 a day 
of actual service; a fee of $2.50 is charged applicants for examina- 
tion, who must have had five years’ experience, be sober and of good 
moral character, and be residents of the state or employed in mines 
within the state. The board may decline to examine an appli- 
cant who is not proficient in English. An employer who is dissatis- 
fied with the decision of an assistant inspector may appeal to the 
chief inspector, who must direct two or more other assistant in- 
spectors to re-examine the matter in company with the inspector 
whose decision is questioned. If they agree with the original deci- 
sion the employer may appeal within seven days to the circuit 
court of the county, which must appoint a commission of five, 
representing the parties concerned, to report in ten days. This 
report is final, unless within seven days either side files exceptions, 
which the court must determine and issue an order in accordance 
with its determination thereof. If 75 per cent of the employees in 
a mine are dissatisfied with an inspection, they may appeal in writ- 
ing to the chief inspector, who may order another inspection by the 
same assistant inspector alone or with another assistant inspector, 
or take other action. Employers must furnish accurate scales for 
weighing coal; complaints must be referred to the county inspector 
of weights and measures. Employers may establish special mine 
rules not in conflict with the act ; but.all such rules must be approved 
in writing by the chief inspector, printed in the language spoken 
by ten or more employees, conspicuously posted, and supplied 
to any employee upon request. Penalty for failure to comply 
with the inspector’s orders, $50 for each day. Maximum penalty 
for failing to leave a mine during shot firing, $50. Penalty for 
acting as a mine foreman or fire boss without certificate, or for 
employing one so to act, $100-$200. Penalty for refusing to rectify 
scales upon order of the county inspector, $5-$50. Maximum pen- 
alty for committing any act endangering life, health, mine or ma- 
chinery, or for violating any provision of the act for which no other 
penalty has been established, $200. (C. 79. In effect, June 15, 
IQI4.) f 
Maryland.—An unsalaried commission of three men, named in 
the act, is appointed to report by January 1, 1916, recommendations 
and a bill for the protection of the lives and health of miners. 


(C. 460. In effect, April 13, 1914.) 
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Ohio.—At mines employing ten or more persons, the require- 
ment of a stretcher, a woolen and a waterproof blanket, bandages 
and linen, and a double supply if over 200 are employed, is 
changed to require one such supply for every thirty-five men, and 
such other requisites as the industrial commission may order. All 
supplies must be kept dry, sanitary and ready for use, by the mine 
foreman. (H. B. 12. In effect, February 17, 1914.) It is forbid- 
den to cause or permit solid shooting in coal mines without a permit 
from the industrial commission. The commission may issue such 
permit upon application by the employer and a majority of the 
miners, if this method of blasting is necessary for the reasonably 
profitable operation of the mine, and may revoke any permit after 
sixty days’ written notice, Maximum penalty, $100. (H. B. Io. 
In effect, February 17, 1914.) 

c. RAILROADS AND STREETCARS 

Railroad safety legislation this year deals with full crew require- 
ments (Mississippi), repair sheds and warning boards (South Caro- 
lina), and headlights and caboose regulations (Virginia). Two 
Louisiana acts provide for enclosed vestibules and a period of 
training for crews on streetcars. Legislation on hours and rest 
days for various classes of railroad workers in two states are 
analyzed under “Hours” (p. 471.) 

Louisiana.—It is made unlawful to require or permit the opera- 
tion between September 1 and May 1 of any electric street railway 
car both ends of which are not protected by a solid vestibule. Max- 
imum penalty for the officer or manager of any corporation, or any 
person or receiver, $300, or six months’ imprisonment, or both, 
for each day’s violation. (No. 16. In effect, September 1, 1914.) 
Except during strikes, no person may act as motorman or conduc- 
tor on an electric street railway without having first received ten 
(in cities of less than 25,000, five) days’ instruction and a certifi- 
cate of fitness from a competent instructor, who must have worked 
in like capacity for the company for at least one year. The act does 
not apply to bona fide experienced qualified persons possessing 
written evidence of qualification from previous employers. Pen- 
alty, $10-$100, or not more than thirty days’ imprisonment, or 
both. (No. 150. In effect, July 17, 1914.) 

Missouri—The full crew law of 1913 was referred to the people 
and repealed by popular vote. 
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Mississippi—tt is made unlawful for any steam railroad over 
fifty miles in length to run or to permit to be run over its lines out- 
side of yard limits any passenger, mail or express train carrying 
passengers which is not manned with a crew consisting of one en- 
gineer, one fireman, one conductor, one brakeman or porter, and 
one flagman. Exception is made for cases of disaster or disability 
of any member of the crew occurring between division terminals, 
and for relief or wrecking trains where men are not available. 
Penalty, $100-$1,000 for each offense. (C. 170. In effect, March 
5, 1914.) 

South Carolina—Railroads over twenty miles in length, having 
shops at division points within the state, where cars are taken out 
of trains for repair or construction or where other railroad equip- 
ment is made or repaired, must furnish a building with a sufficient 
roof over the repair tracks to protect the men from snow, sleet, hot 
sunshine or other inclement weather. The railroad commission 
must after a public hearing direct the location and character of the 
sheds. Penalty for any railroad, $50 for every day’s violation. 
(C. 403. In effect, July 1, 1914.) Every company, lessee, manager 
or receiver owning or operating a railroad within the state is re- 
quired to place, within one year, warning boards one mile from all 
stations, drawbridges and where railroads cross at grade; the boards 
must describe the place of danger in letters large enough to be 
clearly seen from the engine, and must be not more than eight feet 
from the side of the track. Penalty for any railroad company, 
receiver or lessee failing to comply with the act or to re-erect any 
warning board after ten days’ written notice, $5 for every day’s 
continuance of the violation, one-half to go to the person bringing 
the action, the other half to go to the county. (C. gor. In effect, 
March II, 1914.) 

Virginia—Locomotives on standard gauge railroads whose main 
line is over thirty miles in length, operated as common carriers, 
must be equipped with electric or other headlights of 500 candle- 
power with the aid of a reflector. One-third of the locomotives not 
so equipped must be equipped six months after the passage of the 
act, and the remainder six months later. In case of unavoidable 
accident to the headlight between terminals, the train may proceed to 
its next terminal. Prosecutions may be made by the state’s attor- 
ney. Penalty for any railroad company, corporation, or the re- 
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ceiver or lessees thereof, $25-$100 for the illegal use of each loco- 
motive for each day or part of a day. (C. 89. In effect, June 18, 
1914.) The law regulating caboose cars is entirely rewritten. It 
is made unlawful for any railroad company, corporation, firm, indi- 
vidual, receiver or trustee operating a standard gauge railroad over 
thirty miles in length as a common carrier, to run or permit to 
be run over its tracks (except in yard limits, in transfer service, 
in cases of emergency, and in connection with light engines) any 
train except a passenger train without having attached thereto a 
caboose car. Caboose cars must be twenty-one feet in length (ex- 
clusive of platforms, which must be two feet wide), and must have 
a door in either end, six windows in the body, two four-wheeled 
trucks, an emergency brake valve, and a cupola with eight windows ; 
the caboose must have the resistance strength, if pusher engines 
are used, of a 100,000-pound capacity freight car; otherwise, of a 
60,000-pound capacity car. Cabooses brought in for repairs must 
_ not be put again into service until equipped as provided. Annually 
after July 1, 1914, railroads must equip 10 per cent of their ca- 
boose cars in use but not properly equipped on that date; but the 
state corporation commission may grant a reasonable extension of 
time. The act does not apply to railroads neither of whose ter- 
minals is within the state. Prosecutions must be made by the state’s 
attorney. Penalty for a railroad company, corporation, firm, indi- 
vidual, receiver or trustee, $100 for each offense. (C. 87. In ef- 
fect, March 13, 1914.) 


d. MIscELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 

One of the notable pieces of labor legislation of the year is the 
law for the protection of workers in compressed air enacted in 
New Jersey, the second state in the union to adopt such a measure. 
Working and resting periods, and periods of decompression, are’ 
regulated, and detailed attention is given to safety equipment. Mas- 
sachusetts adopted rules for the use of ammonia compressors and 
compressed air tanks. 


Massachusetts——Ammonia compressors must be equipped with 
safety valves, for which the board of boiler rules must formulate 
specifications. The boiler inspection department of the district 
police must enforce the act. Penalty for persons, firms and corpor- 
ations, $10-$300, or imprisonment for not more than three months. 
“A trial justice shall have jurisdiction of complaints for viola- 
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tions . . . and in such cases may impose a fine of not more than 
$50.” (C. 467. In effect, June 1, 1914.) The law governing com- 
pressed air tanks is rewritten. No person may install or use any 
tank or other receptacle (except pipes laid from tanks and other 
receptacles and those attached to locomotives, street or railway 
cars, vessels or motor vehicles) for the storing of compressed air 
at more than fifty pounds’ pressure to the square inch for use in 
pneumatic machinery, unless such person has either a certificate 
of inspection within two years from the boiler inspection department 
of the district police, or an insurance policy on the tank and also a 
certificate of inspection by an insurance inspector certified as com- 
petent by said department. The board of boiler rules must regulate 
the size, shape, construction, maximum pressure, gauges and other 
appurtenances necessary for the safe operation of all receptacles 
covered by the act, and the boiler inspection department of the dis- 
trict police must inspect every two years those having a pressure 
of over fifty pounds except those covered by insurance inspection as 
already provided; owners of receptacles with a pressure of over 
fifty pounds must notify the chief of the district police of their 
location. Insurance companies must within fourteen days forward 
to the chief of the district police the results of inspections and all 
rules made regarding the receptacle inspected. The inspection must 
consist of a hammer test, and, if required by the inspector, a hydro- 
static test at one and one-half times the pressure allowed on the 
receptacle; a fee of $3 must be paid for each inspection by the dis- 
trict police. Maximum penalty for violating any provision of the 
act or any regulation made thereunder, $50, or thirty days’ imprison- 
ment, or both. (C. 649. In effect, June 9, 1914.) 

New Jersey—Every tunnel, caisson, compartment or place where 
persons are employed in compressed air must be so equipped and 
operated as to provide such protection as the nature of the employ- 
ment will reasonably permit. The employer must install in each 
tunnel and caisson an air gatige, and in each air lock an air gauge 
and a timepiece, in charge of a competent person who may not work 
more than eight hours in any twenty-four. He must also provide 
two air pipes connected with each work place, a suitable iron ladder 
and electric lights in each shaft, a properly heated, lighted and 
ventilated. dressing room, always open, with benches, lockers, hot 
and cold showers, and sanitary water closets, and a separate room 
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for drying clothes. If the maximum air pressure above normial 
exceeds seventeen pounds, a properly heated, lighted and venti- 
lated double compartment hospital lock is required, at least six 
feet high, equipped with inside and outside air gauges and time- 
pieces, telephone, benches and medical equipment. Caissons may 
not be hung so that the bottom of the excavation is more than 
four feet below the cutting edge of the caisson; all equipment must 
be inspected daily. One or more licensed physicians must be in 
attendance at all necessary times, and if the maximum air pres- 
sure exceeds seventeen pounds, one or more registered nurses or 
other persons certified by the medical officer must be employed. 
All persons applying for work in compressed air must be physi- 
cally examined and those not qualified and those addicted to the 
excessive use of intoxicants must not be employed. In his first 
twenty-four hours a new man may work only half the regular time, 
and if the pressure exceeds fifteen pounds he may not return to 
work until reexamined. Examinations must be repeated after three 
months’ continuous work, and on returning after ten days’ absence; 
a detailed record of each examination must be kept. Daily working 
hours must be divided into two equal periods, and are regulated in 
accordance with the following scale: 


If the pressure But does not Numberofhours’ Interval between 
exceeds: exceed : work in 24 working periods 
Normal 21 pounds 8 hours Y% hour 
21 pounds > Oue Techies 
aeiri) 22" 38 ins 4 2 hours 
35 “ce 40 &é “ ce 

6c (ii 3 ce 3 ce 
40 45 2 + 
45 ia3 50 6 iy “ 5 “cc 


No work is allowed in pressure over fifty pounds except in cases 
of emergency. No person may pass from compressed air to normal 
pressure without going through a period of decompression. In 
tunnels decompression may be at the rate of three pounds every 
two minutes, unless the pressure is over thirty-six pounds, when it 
may be only one pound a minute. In caissons a more rapid rate is 
permitted : 
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If the pressure But does not Time required for 

exceeds: exceed : decompression : 
Normal 10 pounds I minute 
10 pounds Lik 2 minutes 
15 “ce 20 ce 5 ‘oc 

Bonn Ce 104. 

25 “ce 30 6c 12 ce 

30 6e 36 ce 15 oe 

36 6c 40 66 20 (T% 

40 ce 50 ty 25 66 


The commissioner of labor is to enforce the act. Penalty, $50 for 
the first offense, $100 for the second offense, $300 for subsequent 
offenses, (C. 121. In effect, July 1, 1914.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR LAWS 


Seven states dealt with machinery for more efficient administra- 
tion of their labor laws. Louisiana, Mississippi, and New York 
provided for additional inspectors in connection with child labor. 
The federal government created a special inspection staff for the 
enforcement of its new law regulating woman’s work in the District 
- of Columbia. No changes from the old style of labor department 
to the commission ‘form are recorded this year, but special commis- 
sions or boards to administer workmen’s compensation laws were 
created in three states—Kentucky, Maryland and New York. Sal- 
ary increases took place in Maryland and in a number of other 
states, and the board of labor and industries in Massachusetts was 
authorized to compel employers to post notices issued by it. 


Louisiana.—The bureau of labor and industrial statistics is re- 
organized, under the name of bureau of labor. The commissioner 
of labor, whose salary is increased from $1,500 to $2,000 annually, 
is still appointed by the governor with the consent of the senate for 
four years, and the governor designates the headquarters. The 
commissioner must appoint with the consent of the governor for 
four years at $1,500 annually two assistant commissioners of labor, 
who must be residents of different sections of the state from each 
other and from the commissioner, and must employ a secretary at 
$1,000 a year. The commissioner and his assistants must inspect 
“manufacturing establishments, workshops, mills, mercantile es- 
tablishments, factories and other places where industrial work is 
being done,’ and must prosecute all violations of the labor laws. 
General statistical reports must be made to the governor annually, 
-and reports on labor disturbances as soon as possible after inquiry. 
The sum of $500 for office expenses and $2,000 for traveling and 
other expenses is allowed annually. The consent of the city council 
is no longer necessary for the mayor’s appointment of a factory 
inspector for New Orleans. Penalty for interfering with the com- 
missioner or his assistants remains (except ‘for the fine) as before: 
$10-$50 (formerly $5-$25), or imprisonment for five to twenty- 
five days, or both. (No. 186. In effect, July 20, 1914.) 

Maryland.—The yearly salary of the inspector of female labor is 
increased from $800 to $1,200, and of the two assistant inspectors 
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of female labor, from $600 to $800. (C. 382. In effect, May 1, 
1914.) The fifty-cent fee to county physicians for issuing medical 
certificates to children applying for working papers is to be paid 
by the state bureau of labor statistics instead of by the county com- 
missioners. The child labor staff of the bureau of statistics is 
changed from eight inspectors at $900 each, to seven inspectors 
at $1,000 each and one officer to issue employment certificates at 
$1,200; and the annual appropriation is increased from $12,000 to 
$17,000. (C. 840. In effect, June 1, 1914.) 

Massachusetts—The board of labor and industries may require 
employers to post conspicuously any notices it issues for the infor- 
mation of employees. (C. 263. In effect, March 31, 1914.) A total 
of 3,500 copies of the annual report of the board of labor and indus- 
tries must be printed, of which 2,500 shall be delivered to the board 
for distribution ; of these, 500 copies must be cloth bound. (C. 533, 
In effect, May 16, 1914.) The commissioner of labor must present 
to the legislature during the present session if possible and not 
later than the second Wednesday in January, 1915, a compilation 
of the state laws relating to labor, calling attention to any changes 
that should be made. (Resolves, C. 36. In effect, May 8, 1914.) 

Mississippi.—The state board of health must appoint as factory 
inspector at $1,500 a year a person having “competent knowledge 
of factories and capable of performing the duties prescribed,’ who 
will have jurisdiction over all factories and canneries where women 
and children are employed. The inspector must give a $3,000 bond 
for the faithful performance of his duties, and must inspect all es- 
tablishments under his jurisdiction at least three times each year. 
He must report annually the number of establishments under his 
jurisdiction, the number of employees, the number of inspections, 
the number of violations found and the disposition of each, and 
such other information as is found valuable and necessary, and 
must enforce the laws with the assistance of the county or district 
attorneys. The inspector must register each year all manufac- 
turing establishments employing five or more persons, charging a 
registration fee of $10-$200 according to the average number of 
employees in the regular or busy season, and must by the fifth day 
of each month report and turn over the fees for all such registra- 
tions. All establishments covered by the act must report to the 
inspector, on blanks furnished by him within thirty days of July 1 
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each year, the officers, character and location of business, number of 
male, female and child employees, number of hours per week, 
description of buildings and equipment, number of floors, elevators, 
boilers and fire escapes, and such other information as the inspector 
may require. Penalty for hindering the inspector, $10-$100. Pen- 
alty for failing to fill out report blank by October 1 or within sixty 
days of having been notified to do so, $25. (C. 163. In effect, 
May 1, 1914.) 

New Jersey.—In connection with the amendment prohibiting the 
labor of children under fourteen in mines and quarries, the commis- 
sioner of labor is directed to appoint, under civil service, an addi- 
tional inspector skilled in mine and quarry work, whose salary, 
duties and powers are to be the same as those of the other in- 
spectors in the department. (C. 236. In effect, April 17, 1914.) 
The title of the bureau of statistics of labor and industries is changed 
to bureau of industrial statistics, and the titles of the chief and the 
deputy chief are changed to director and assistant director. (C. 156. 
In effect, April 14, 1914.) 

New York.—The annual salary of the chief mercantile inspector is 
increased from $3,000 to $4,000. (C. 333. In effect, April 14, 
1914.) The charter of Greater New York is amended to establish 
within the board of education a bureau of compulsory education, at- 
tendance officers of which must in addition to their other work per- 
form such duties in connection with the employment of children 
under the labor law as the director of the bureau or the board of 
education may prescribe. (C. 479. In effect, May 1, 1914.) 

Virgimia.—The clause which prevented the commissioner of la- 
bor and industrial statistics from making inspections until he had 
reason to believe from previous testimony that the labor laws were 
being violated or evaded, is repealed. The commissioner is desig- 
nated “chief factory inspector,” and he must enforce all laws relat- 
ing to the inspection of factories, mercantile establishments, mills, 
workshops, and commercial institutions; he may appoint an assist- 
ant chief factory inspector and such other deputy factory inspec- 
tors as may be necessary, and must report to the governor on Sep- 
tember 15, annually. The state’s attorneys in counties and cities 
must prosecute violations called to their attention by the factory 
inspectors. (C. 321. In effect, June 18, 1914.) 

United States—(See “Woman’s Work,” p. 494.) 


CHILD LABOR 


Eleven states, or about three-quarters of those in which legisla- 
tion was passed this year, took action on child labor. No fewer 
than five of these—Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi and 
Virginia—passed entirely new codes, the general trend of which was 
to raise the minimum ages for any employment and for specially 
hazardous occupations, to reduce hours, to prohibit night work and 
to raise requirements for the issuance of employment certificates. 
The same objects were sought by amendments to the existing codes 
in several other states, notably Louisiana, New Jersey and New 
York. Arkansas, in its new law, gives the state board of health 
power to extend, subject to court appeal, the list of dangerous or 
unhealthful occupations prohibited to children under sixteen, while 
a New Jersey amendment confers similar powers upon the commis- 
sioner of labor, Backward steps were taken in Maryland, where 
the minimum age for newsboys was reduced from twelve to ten 
years, and in Mississippi, where the maximum hours of work in 
cotton mills for boys of fourteen and girls of sixteen were increased 
from eight to ten a day. 


Arkansas.—The child labor law is entirely rewritten. Children 
under fourteen may not be employed or permitted to work, except 
during vacation in occupations owned or controlled by their parents 
or guardians. Children under sixteen may not be employed unless 
they have passed four yearly school grades or the equivalent, nor 
in any occupation dangerous to life, limb, health or morals. A long 
list of such occupations is specified, including work in saloons, thea- 
tres and bowling alleys, adjusting or sewing machine belts, oiling 
or cleaning machinery, operating a number of dangerous machines, 
processes using harmful chemicals or producing dust in injurious 
quantities, scaffolding, heavy work in the building trades, and work 
in mines, quarries or coke ovens; and the state board of health may 
after due hearing extend the list, subject to appeal to the state or 
county court. Children under sixteen may not be employed for 
more than eight hours a day, nor for more than six days or forty- 
eight hours a week, nor before 6 a. m. or after 7 p. m. Children 
between sixteen and eighteen may not be employed for more than 
ten hours a day, nor for more than six days or fifty-four hours a 
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week, nor before 6 a. m. or after 10 p. m. Employers of children 
under sixteen must keep on file accessible to the proper official an 
employment certificate for each such child, issued by the local school 
authorities or the commissioner of labor and statistics or some per- 
son authorized by them. The certificate must show the date of 
its issuance and the name, sex, date and place of birth and place 
of residence of the child, must contain a statement of the proof 
of age accepted, and must certify that the child who signed the cer- 
tificate appeared before the issuing officer, who must approve and 
file the documentary evidence of age and education and examine the 
child. No person may issue a certificate to a child then in or about 
to enter his employment or the employment of a firm or corporation 
of which he is a member, officer or employee. Nothing in the act is 
to prevent children of any age from receiving industrial education 
approved by the proper authorities. The commissioner of labor 
and statistics, factory inspectors, mine inspectors, agents of the 
humane society, probation officers, truant officers and other author- 
ized inspectors must enforce the act, and must report to the school 
authorities any cases of children discharged for illegal employment ; 
truant officers must report the same to the commissioner of labor 
and statistics; but “this act shall not be construed as a limitation 
upon the right of other persons to make and prosecute such com- 
plaints.” All fines collected for violation of the act are to be paid 
into the building fund of the school district in which the offense was 
committed. Penalty for any person, firm, corporation, signer of 
any certificate or affidavit called for by the act or any parent or 
guardian, who employs or permits the illegal employment of a 
child, $5-$100, (Initiative Act No. 1. In effect, January 1, 1915.) 

Georgia.—The child labor law is rewritten. Children under four- 
teen years of age may not be employed or permitted to work in 
or about any mill, factory, laundry, manufacturing establishment or 
place of amusement, except that children over twelve who have 
widowed mothers dependent on them for support or orphans of 
like age who are dependent upon their own labor for support may 
work in such establishments upon receipt of a certificate, renew- 
able every six months, from a committee composed of the county 
school superintendent, the ordinary of the county where the work is 
to be done, and the head of the school district, to the effect that such 
conditions exist; and the committee may prescribe, as a condition 
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for the issuance of a certificate, school attendance for such length 
of time and at such time as it deems wise. Children under fourteen 
and a half years of age may not be employed in the establishments 
named before 6 a. m. nor after 7 p. m., nor unless the employer 
files accessible to the enforcing authority a certificate from the 
local school superintendent that the child is not less than fourteen 
years old and has attended school for not less than twelve weeks 
of the preceding twelve months. The certificate must also state 
the name, date and place of birth of the child, name and, address 
of parent or guardian, and that the child has appeared before the 
issuing officer and that satisfactory evidence of legal age has been 
submitted. A duplicate copy of each certificate must be filed within 
four days with the commissioner of labor, who may revoke any 
certificate improperly issued. The commissioner of labor is to en- 
force the act. Any person, agent or representative of any firm, 
any parent or guardian, any school superintendent, or any person 
furnishing evidence in connection with the employment certificate, 
who employs or permits the employment of any child illegally, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor “and shall be punished accordingly.” (No. 
426. In effect, January 1, 1915.) After fourteen years from the 
passage of the new act providing for the registration of vital statis- 
tics, certified copies of birth registration certificates must be required 
by factory inspectors and employers as prima facie evidence of age, 
and no other proof is to be required from children born in the 
state or in states which have essentially identical registration laws. 
If these certificates cannot be secured, any competent evidence may 
be accepted as secondary proof. (No. 466, §17. In effect, August 
17, 1914.) 

Kentucky.—The child labor law is entirely rewritten. No child 
under fourteen years of age may be employed, permitted or suffered 
to work in or in connection with any factory, mill or workshop, 
mercantile establishment, store, office, printing establishment, 
bakery, laundry, restaurant, hotel, apartment house, theatre, or 
motion picture establishment, nor in the distribution or transmis- 
sion of merchandise or messages, nor during the school term. No 
child between fourteen and sixteen may be employed in the places 
enumerated unless an employment certificate is filed with the em- 
ployer, who must also keep two complete lists of all such children 
employed, one on file and one conspicuously posted near the prin- 
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cipal entrance; on the termination of the employment of such 
a child, the certificate must within two days be returned to the 
local school authorities who issued it. Failure of an employer 
to produce within ten days after demand by a labor inspector 
proof that a designated child is in fact over sixteen is prima 
facie evidence of illegal employment. Employment certificates 
may be issued only upon presentation of (1) a school record 
showing completion of the equivalent of five yearly grades; 
(2) proof of age by transcript of birth certificate, passport 
or baptism certificate, or, if none of these are available, a school 
census or affidavit of parent or guardian; (3) a written statement 
by the employer of intention to employ the child, giving a descrip- 
tion of the proposed occupation; (4) a certificate by a public medical 
officer that the child is of normal development and able to do the 
work, Authorities issuing work certificates must send to the labor 
inspector a detailed monthly report of all certificates granted or 
denied. Children under sixteen years may not be employed in the 
places covered by the law for more than eight hours a day, nor for 
more than six days or forty-eight hours a week, nor between 6 
p. m. and 7 a.m. The employer must conspicuously post in each 
room a printed notice giving the working hours of such children 
employed therein; the employment of any such child for a longer 
time than so stated is deemed a violation, and the presence of the 
child during working hours is prima facie evidence of employment. 
The employment of children under sixteen is forbidden in forty- 
eight classes of occupations involving danger from accident, occupa- 
tional disease, or immoral surroundings, and the county or city 
health officer may extend the list. Employers of children under 
twenty-one are required to maintain belt shifters, and safeguards 
for vats, saws, gearing, belting and for all palpably dangerous 
machinery. Children under eighteen may not clean moving machin- 
ery. In cities of the first, second or third class messenger service 
between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. is forbidden to children under twenty- 
one. No girl under twenty-one may be employed at any work — 
which compels her to stand constantly. Walls and ceilings of 
rooms where minors are employed must be lime washed or painted 
when the labor inspector believes it conducive to health or cleanli- 
ness ; copies of the act must be conspicuously posted. In cities of 
the first, second or third class street trading is forbidden for boys 
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under fourteen and girls under eighteen ; boys between fourteen and 
sixteen may engage in street trades under detailed regulations for the 
issuance and display of badges. The state mine inspectors, assisted 
by truant officers, must enforce the regulations prohibiting work of 
children under sixteen in mines. Labor inspectors, assisted by tru- 
ant officers, enforce the law in other establishments. Labor inspec- 
tors, truant officers, police officers and juvenile court probation 
officers must enforce the street trades regulations. Penalty for a 
school authority who fails to transmit the monthly report of work 
certificates issued or denied by him, $5-$25. Penalty for a person 
who knowingly furnishes or sells to any unlicensed minor an article 
to be sold, $15-$100 for each offense. Penalty for an employer or 
parent or guardian who employs or permits a child to work in vio- 
lation of any provision of the act, $15-$50 for the first offense, $15- 
$100, or imprisonment for not more than thirty days, or both, for 
a second offense, and not less than $200, or not less than thirty days’ 
imprisonment, or both, for subsequent offenses. Penalty for con- 
tinuing to employ a child illegally after notice by an authorized 
official, $5-$20 for each day. Penalty for an employer not relin- 
quishing the work certificate within two days of the termination of 
employment, $10. Penalty for false certifying in connection with 
the issuance of work certificates, $10-$50. Penalty for hindering 
the enforcing authorities, $15-$100. (C. 72. In effect, June 15, 
IQI4.) 

Louisiana.—The child labor law is amended to add hotels and 
restaurants to the list of places where children under the age of 
fourteen may not be employed, and the prohibition now applies to 
all establishments in the classes listed, instead of only to those in 
which more than five persons are employed, as formerly. Agricul- 
tural pursuits are exempted, but domestic industries are so no longer ; 
and the prohibition is extended to “any other occupation whatso- 
ever,” instead of only to those not already enumerated “which may 
be deemed unhealthful or dangerous.” Penalty remains $25-$50, 
or imprisonment for ten days to six months, or both. (No. 133. 
In effect, July 8, 1914.) 

Maryland.—tThe child labor law is amended to permit boys ten 
years of age (instead of twelve years, as previously) to act as 
newsboys. (C. 27. In effect, March 4, 1914.) 

Massachusetts—Superintendents of schools are given power, in 
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cases when in their opinion the interests of the child will best be 
served thereby, to suspend the requirement of 130 days’ school at- 
tendance after the age of thirteen as a prerequisite for an employ- 
ment certificate. (C. 580. In effect, May 23, 1914.) 

Mississippi—No boy under twelve years of age and no girl 
under fourteen may be employed or permitted to work in a cotton 
or knitting mill. No boy under fourteen and no girl under sixteen 
(previously no boy under sixteen and no girl under eighteen) may 
be employed or permitted to work in such a mill more than eight 
hours a day or forty-eight hours a week, or be employed or de- 
tained therein between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m.; all other employees 
may be employed or permitted to work not more than ten hours a 
day or sixty hours a week. Children under sixteen may be em- 
ployed, detained or permitted to work only upon presentation 
of an affidavit from parent or guardian stating the place and date 
of birth of the child, the last school attendance, the grade, the 
name of the school and the name of the teacher; the employer 
must retain such affidavits and keep a complete register of them. 
The sheriff must inspect each mill in his county once a month for 
violations of the act. The county health officer must visit all mills 
without previous notice twice a year or oftener if so requested by 
the sheriff, and report to the sheriff any unsanitary condition of 
the premises and any child afflicted with infectious disease or whose 
physical condition incapacitates it from doing the work required, 
and the sheriff must remove such child and order the premises put in 
sanitary condition. The judgment of the health officer on these 
matters is final. The circuit judge must specially charge the grand 
jury to investigate violations of the act. Penalty for any officer, 
manager or superintendent giving false information or refusing to 
obey any order of the sheriff or of the health officer, $10-$100. 
Penalty for employing a child contrary to the law, $50-$100, or 
imprisonment for ten to sixty days, or both. (C. 164. In effect, 
March 10, 1914.) 

New Jersey.—School attendance or receipt of equivalent instruc- 
tion is required of children betwen the ages of seven and sixteen, 
except those who are over fourteen who have been granted age and 
schooling certificates by the school authorities and are regularly and 
lawfully employed. Proofs of age are accepted in the following 
order: (1) birth certificate; (2) passport or transcript of bap- 
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tism certificate; (3) other documentary evidence, except the child’s 
school record or an affidavit of parent or guardian; (4) a certifi- 
cate of a medical inspector employed by the district board of edu- 
cation, based upon a physical examination without removal of 
clothing. No school exemption certificate may be issued except 
upon a certificate by the medical inspector that the child is of 
normal development and physically able to engage in any legal 
occupation; proficiency in school work equivalent to five yearly 
grades is also required. The certificate must be retained by the 
employer while the child is in his employ and surrendered to the 
supervisor of certificates within two days after the employment 
terminates. The official issuing a certificate must immediately send 
the original papers on which it was granted to the state depart- 
ment of labor, which must examine them and return them ‘for fil- 
ing. If the certificate has been improperly issued, the department 
is to notify the commissioner of education and the local board of 
education, which must cancel the certificate when so directed by the 
commissioner. Provision is made for an employer’s certificate, 
stating particulars of the child’s employment, including the weekly 
wages, which is to be filed within two days with the supervisor of 
school exemption certificates. Special age and working certificates, 
permitting light work such as selling newspapers, blacking shoes or 
running errands during the hours when school is not in session, 
but not before 6 a. m. or after 7 p. m., may be issued to children 
between the ages of ten and sixteen whose school standing or health 
will not be injured thereby, upon petition supported by proper evi- 
dence of age and of the nature of the work. This certificate is not 
required, however, for children in agricultural pursuits. The super- 
visor of certificates and a suitable number of attendance officers 
appointed by the board of education in each district must enforce 
the act. Maximum penalty for false swearing in connection with 
certificates, $1,000, or three years’ imprisonment with or without 
hard labor, or both. Maximum penalty for an employer who fails 
to retain the age and schooling certificate of a child in his employ 
or who fails to turn in the employer’s certificate, $25, or thirty days’ 
imprisonment, or both. Penalty for employing a child contrary to 
the provisions for age and working certificates for light work, $50, 
or imprisonment not to exceed one year, or both. Maximum penalty 
for a parent or guardian violating any provision of the act, $50, 
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or one year’s imprisonment, or both. (C. 223. In effect, July 4, 
1914.) The list of establishments where children under the age 
of fourteen may not be employed or permitted to work is extended 
to include newspaper plants, printeries, commercial laundries and 
places where printing of any kind is carried on. Penalty for em- 
ployer or for parent or guardian, $50 for each offense. (C. 60. In 
effect, March 26, 1914.) The employment of children under four- 
teen years of age in mines and quarries is prohibited. The commis- 
sioner of labor must immediately appoint one additional inspector 
who shall have practical knowledge and skill in mine and quarry 
work, to be given the same pay and duties as other inspectors in 
the department, and like them to be under civil service. (C. 236. 
In effect, April 17, 1914.) The employment of children under six- 
teen is forbidden in connection with a long list of dangerous ma- 
chines and poisonous processes such as those involving the handling 
of white or red lead, and in any process offering such exposure to 
excessive heat, cold, muscular exertion or other physical risk as the 
commissioner of labor may deem harmful to health or to future 
working efficiency. Children under sixteen may not be employed in 
the establishments listed for more than eight hours a day or forty- 
eight hours a week, nor between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m., nor on Sunday. 
An employer, parent or guardian who violates the law is declared a 
“disorderly person,” and any place where children are habitually 
employed illegally is declared a “disorderly house.” Penalty for a 
disorderly person who employs or permits children under fourteen 
to work in forbidden establishments, $50, or not more than ninety 
days’ imprisonment, or both. Maximum penalty for disorderly per- 
sons who employ children under sixteen without an age and school- 
ing certificate, $25, or sixty days’ imprisonment, or both. Maxi- 
mum penalty for disorderly persons who employ or permit children 
to work at forbidden machinery or processes, or who violate the 
regulations as to hours and Sunday work, $50, or imprisonment for 
ninety days or both, Maximum penalty for failure to keep a register 
of children under sixteen who are employed, or for refusal to allow 
the proper authorities to inspect such register, $50, or sixty days’ 
imprisonment, or both. Maximum penalty for the “officers or 
agents of any corporation, the members of any firm, or any per- 
son owning, operating and managing” a business deemed to be a 
disorderly house within the meaning of the act, $1,000, or three 
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years’ imprisonment, or both. (C. 252. In effect, July 4, 1914.) 
The sections relating to child labor of the law regulating mercan- 
tile establishments are amended. No child under fourteen is per- 
mitted to work at any time in establishments covered by the act. 
For children under sixteen, hours are reduced to eight a day and 
forty-eight a week, and work between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m., and on 
Sunday, is forbidden. Such children may not be employed in a 
long list of occupations involving danger to health, life, limb, eye- 
sight or hearing. Police officers and agents of incorporated societies 
for the protection of children from cruelty and neglect are added to 
the officials who may inspect for violations. Corporation officers, 
firm members and other employers who violate any of the provisions 
of the act are deemed disorderly persons, and any place where the 
law is habitually violated is deemed a disorderly house. Penalty for 
employing children under fourteen, $50, imprisonment for not more 
than ninety days, or both. Maximum penalty for violating other 
provisions of the act, $50, or ninety days’ imprisonment, or both. 
Maximum penalty for keeping a disorderly house within the mean- 
ing of the act, $1,000, or three years’ imprisonment, or both. (C. 
253. In effect, July 4, 1914.) 

New York.—Hours of children under sixteen years of age in 
mercantile establishments, business or telegraph offices, restaurants, 
hotels, apartment houses, theatres or other places of amusement. 
bowling alleys, barber shops, shoe polishing establishments, or in the 
distribution or transmission of merchandise, articles or messages, 
or in the distribution or sale of articles, are reduced from nine a 
day and fifty-four a week to eight a day and forty-eight a week ; 
the hour for ceasing employment in the evening is made 6 p. m. 
instead of 7 p.m. (C. 331. In effect, April 14, 1914.) Upon ob- 
taining a special permit and badge, valid until the succeeding Jan- 
uary I, boys over twelve years of age between the close of school 
and 6.30 p. m., and boys over fourteen between 5.30 a. m. and 8 
a. m., may be employed exclusively to distribute newspapers on 
routes. The permit and badge are issued by the school authorities, 
upon application of parent or guardian supported by proof that the 
child is of the required age and by a statement from the school 
principal that the child is attending school, is of normal development 
and physically fit for the work, and that'the principal approves the 
issuance of the permit. Permits must give a personal description of 
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the child; badges must be worn conspicuously, are not transfer- 
able, and must be changed in color each year. (C. 21. In effect, 
March 5, 1914.) 

Ohio.—That section of the child labor law relating to the issuance 
of age and schooling certificates is amended. The minimum age is 
raised from fourteen to fifteen for boys and to sixteen for girls; 
the minimum school requirement is raised from the fifth grade to 
the sixth grade for boys and to the seventh grade for girls. The 
board of education in each city school district may appoint and fix 
‘the salary of a juvenile examiner who must certify to the educa- 
tional attainments of children applying for certificates ; the examiner 
may accept in lieu of his own examination the records of any school 
whose standards he considers sufficiently high; in case the examiner 
finds by his own examination and by the school records that a child 
is mentally sub-normal and cannot pass the required test he may 
so state and the issuing officer may issue an age and schooling cer- 
tificate to such a child. Office records must be kept of all facts 
contained in certificates issued, of the names and addresses of chil- 
dren to whom records are refused and the reasons for refusal, and 
of the schools which such children should attend. Persons author- 
ized to issue employment certificates must send to the industrial 
commission monthly lists of children to whom certificates have been 
issued, returned or refused; the lists must also give the name and 
address of the prospective employer and the nature of the occupa- 
tion. The child’s school record and the affidavit of parent or guar- 
dian are no longer admitted as proof of age; if none of the other 
documentary proofs can be secured, application may be made for a 
physical examination by a physician employed by the board of health. 
Unless the records of the school physician show the child to have 
been previously sound in health, no age and schooling certificate may 
be issued without a certificate from a physician appointed by the 
board of education showing that the child is physically fit for em- 
ployment in any legal occupation. Boys under sixteen and girls 
under eighteen who have not completed the sixth grade may receive 
special certificates permitting work during vacations. (S. B. 19. 
In effect, February 17, 1914.) 

Virginia.—The child labor law is rewritten. In addition to fac- 
tories, workshops, mines and mercantile establishments, children 
under the age of fourteen may not now be employed, suffered or 
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permitted to work in laundries, bakeries, brick or lumber yards, or 
during school hours or after 7 p. m. in the distribution, transmission 
or sale of merchandise. Children under sixteen may not be em- 
‘ployed in the establishments and occupations listed for more than 
six days a week, or ten hours a day, nor between 9g p. m. and 7 a. m. 
Such children may be employed only upon presentation of an em- 
ployment certificate; the employer must file these certificates, and 
must also keep two complete lists of the names and ages of all chil- 
dren under sixteen employed, one to be filed and one posted near 
the principal entrance. Within two days of termination of an 
employment the employer must return the certificate to the issuing 
official, with a statement of the reasons for the termination. Em- 
ployment certificates may be issued only by a notary public, upon 
presentation of one of the following proofs of age, in the order 
named: (1) a transcript of the birth certificate; (2) a passport or 
transcript of a baptism certificate; (3) a school census or school 
record, or other documentary evidence satisfactory to the issuing 
officer; (4) an affidavit of the parent or guardian. In cities of 
5,000 or more population by the 1910 census, children under fourteen 
years of age may not work as messengers for a telegraph, telephone 
or messenger company, and children under eighteen may not engage 
in such work between 10 p. and 5 a. m.; in such cities boys under 
ten and girls under sixteen may not distribute or sell newspapers or 
magazines in any street or public place. Nothing in the act applies 
to parents working their children in any factory, workshop, mer- 
cantile establishment, or laundry owned or operated by the parent, or 
to factories engaged exclusively in packing fruits and vegetables 
between July 1 and November 1, or to mercantile establishments in 
towns of less than 2,000 inhabitants or in country districts; and 
upon application of a parent or guardian, the circuit or corporation 
court may for good cause release any child between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen, and its parent or guardian, from the operation 
of the act. Any employment contrary to the provisions of the act 
is made prima facie evidence of guilt, both as to employer and as to 
parent or guardian, Penalty for an owner, superintendent, over- 
seer, foreman or manager of any factory, workshop, mercantile 
establishment or laundry, or for a parent or guardian, $25-$100. 
(C. 339. In effect, July 1, 1914.) (See also “Woman’s Work,” 


p. 494.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION AND INSURANCE 


A. GENERAL LIABILITY LAWS 


Laws specifically affecting employers’ liability were enacted this 
year in Alaska, where employers in any machine or mechanical in- 
dustry are made liable for injuries to employees under the rule of 
“comparative negligence,” and in Mississippi, where the employer’s 
defense of assumption of risk is abrogated except as to certain rail- 
road employees. 


Alaska.—Every person, association or corporation engaged in 
manufacturing, mining, construction, building, or other business 
carried on by machinery or mechanical appliances is made liable 
for all damages to employees which may result from the negligence 
of officers, agents or employees or by reason of defect or insuffi- 
ciency due to negligence in the machinery, appliances or works. 
Contributory negligence shall not act as a bar to recovery where the 
negligence of the employee was slight compared with that of the 
employer, but damages shall be diminislied by the jury in proportion 
to the amount of negligence attributable to the employee. No con- 
tract of employment, insurance, relief benefit or indemnity for in- 
jury or death, nor the receipt of such idemnity, shall act as a bar 
or defense to action; in case of judgment the employer may set off 
any sum contributed by him toward such indemnity, but not any sum 
paid by him but secured by contributions by the employee. Actions 
must be brought within two years, and in case of death may be 
maintained only if there are dependent relatives. (C. 45. In effect, 
July 29, 1913.) 

Colorado—The 1913 “assumption of risk” law (see Vol. III, 
p. 380) was sustained by popular vote. (No. II.) 

Mississippi—tIn actions for personal injury or death of an em- 
ployee resulting from the negligence of the employer, the employee 
shall not be held to have assumed the risks of his employment, ex- 
cept in the case of conductors or locomotive engineers in charge 
of unsafe cars or engines voluntarily operated by them. (C. 156. 
In effect, February 28, 1914.) 
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B. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 
a. New Acts 


New workmen’s compensation laws were enacted during 1914 in 
four states: Kentucky, Louisiana,? Maryland® and New Yorks 
Twenty-four states, or just half of those in the union, now have 
laws of this type. The Massachusetts law was also amended in 
various particulars, the principal change being the raising of the 
benefit rate from 50 per cent to 66% per cent of the average weekly 
wages (see “Acts Supplementary to Existing Laws’ p. 466)... The 
New York act was made possible by the constitutional amendment 
of 1913 which nullified the effect of the decision in the Ives case, by 
which, in 1911, the compulsory workmen’s compensation act of 1910 
was declared unconstitutional. The new act was first passed in 
December, 1913 (C. 816, Laws 1913), before the constitutional 
amendment took effect, and was subsequently re-enacted and ap- 
proved on March 16, 1914. The act repeals the former nullified 
compulsory compensation act (C. 674, Laws 1910), but not C. 352 of 
the laws of 1910 constituting the elective compensation act (§§205- 
212 of the labor law). It may be contended that §32 of the new 
act (“no agreement by an employee to waive his right to compensa- 
tion under this chapter shall be valid”) makes the application of 
the elective compensation plan impossible, but the term “agreement” 
hardly covers a consent expressly provided for by statute, and 
repeals by implication are not favored. Since the benefit rate under 
the new act is 66%4 per cent, while under the elective act it is only 
50 per cent of wages, the question of the continued existence of the 
elective act is not without importance. 

Maryland repeals the purely permissive act of 1912, discussed in 
volume IT of this REvIEw, pp. 470, 471. 


Types of the Acts—The acts of New York and Maryland are 
compulsory, those of Kentucky and Louisiana elective, with the 
familiar provisions using the abrogation or preservation (as the 
case may be) of the common law defenses as an inducement to 


1C, 73. In effect, January 1, 1915. 

*No. 20. In effect, January I, 1915. 

2C. 800. In effect as to administrative features, April 16, 1914, as to 
compensation, November 1, 1914. 

*C. 41. In effect as to administrative features, March 16, 1914, as to 
compensation, July 1, 1914. 
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employers and employees to elect to come under the law; the usual 
presumptions are likewise established. In Louisiana the act is 
practically compulsory with regard to accidents occurring within 
thirty days after the act takes effect or after entering into any new 
contract of employment; for the notice of election not to accept the 
act must be given (§3) thirty days prior to the accident—unless 
in view of the impossibility of timely notice the courts will hold 
that the statutory presumption does not apply in the cases indicated. 

Method of Providing Fund for Compensation Louisiana adopts 
the English system of merely establishing a duty to pay compensa- 
tion, leaving it to the employer to make or not make provision for 
satisfying eventual claims. Kentucky, on the other hand, creates 
a state workmen’s compensation fund to which the employers subject 
to the act (unless they prove adequate financial resources to meet 
claims) are required to contribute. The claim to compensation is 
against the fund and the contributing employer is relieved. This is 
practically state insurance. 

New York and Maryland impose upon the employer the duty to 
pay compensation, and require that he make satisfactory provision 
for his contingent liability. This he may do (unless of sufficient 
independent financial ability) by insuring in a private or mutual 
company or association, or by becoming contributory to a state 
accident or insurance fund. New York holds out a special induce- 
ment to join the state fund: the employer by joining relieves him- 
self from personal liability, while other methods of insurance do 
not have this effect (§53). In Maryland he remains liable even 
if he insures with the state fund. 

Scope of the Acts—AlIl the new acts apply to enumerated em- 
ployments declared to be hazardous. The lists include all the im- 
portant classes covered by other American compensation laws; in 
New York and Maryland especially the enumeration seems very 
exhaustive. By voluntary agreement (without any coercive pre- 
sumptions or effect on defenses) other employments may obtain the 
benefit of the acts. In Kentucky employers having less than six 
employees are not subject to the law (§14). In Louisiana (§1) 
and in New York by an amendment (see p. 467) the act is compul- 
sory for the state and its subdivisions. 

Benefits Payable—On the whole the acts follow the system which 
has been made familiar by earlier compensation acts. Fifty per 
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cent of wages is the rate of benefit in Kentucky, Louisiana and Mary- 
land, while in New York (and in this year’s amendments in Massa- 
chusetts) it is 6624 per cent. New York (§15) presents the 
anomaly of making the maximum for permanent total disability 
$15 a week, while in the case of the loss of a hand, arm, foot, leg or 
eye, it may be $20; the limited duration in the latter case may 
account for the difference. It is to be noted that neither in Ken- 
tucky nor in New York is there any limit of time or amount in case 
of permanent disability, while in Louisiana and Maryland, as in 
most other states, there is. 

Kentucky (§§46, 47) provides for additional benefits by way of 
penalty when the employer has violated laws enacted for safety or 
has employed a minor contrary to law. 

Controversies ——Since the law of Kentucky is practically an in- 
surance law, claims are disposed of by the workmen’s compensation 
board. The decision of the board is made final, except on ques- 
tions “going to the basis of complainant’s right” (e.g., whether the » 
accident arose in the course of employment or not), on which ques- 
tions an appeal is open to the circuit court (§52). Of course the 
employer has no adverse interest, and the employee by electing to 
come under the act is deemed to waive all causes of action against 
the employer by constitution, statute or common law (§29). 

In New York the commission disposes of claims subject to an 
appeal on questions of law to the appellate division of the supreme 
court (§§20, 23) ; it should be noted that the constitutional amend- 
ment gives the legislature a free hand in the matter of the method 
of adjudication. 

In Louisiana controversies are settled by a judge summarily 
($18), and in Maryland the decision of the commission may be 
appealed from, and upon trial in court questions of fact are sub- 
mitted to a jury (§55). This express saving of the right to 
jury trial is exceptional in workmen’s compensation laws. We find 
the usual provisions that proceedings are to be informal and sum- 
mary (New York §68; Maryland §55; Kentucky §53). 

As regards the other details of the acts, such as waiting period, 
medical care, dependents, lump sum payments, computation of 
average wages, contractors, liability of third parties, modification 
of awards and submission to medical examination, notice of claim 
and limitation, notice of accident or injury, nullity of waiver agree- 
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ments, exemption of benefits from attachment, etc., the new acts 
present the usual features. Of particular interest and value, how- 
ever, is the provision of New York, that all compensation payments 
are made through the commission (§25). 


b. Acts SUPPLEMENTARY TO ExiIsTING LAws 


Massachusetts Benefits are increased from 50 per cent to 66% 
per cent of wages; death benefit must be paid for 500 instead of 
300 weeks, but the total amount is limited to $4,000. Medical and 
hospital services must be furnished not only during the first two 
weeks after the injury, as previously, but also from the time of in- 
capacity if not immediately caused by the injury, and in unusual 
cases, in the discretion of the industrial accident board, for a 
longer period. The classes of total dependents in case of death are 
broadened to include a wife living apart from the deceased for 
justifiable cause or because he had deserted her, the findings of the 
board on such questions to be final, and children under eighteen 
(or over that age but physically or mentally incapacitated from 
earning) by a former marriage. The maximum compensation for 
total incapacity is raised from $3,000 to $4,000, and for partial in- 
capacity the period of benefit is extended from 300 weeks to 500 
weeks, with a maximum of $4,000. When the appointment of a 
legal representative of a deceased employee is necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the act, the resulting expense must be paid in 
addition to compensation. Claims may be commuted to lump sum 
payments only if the parties agree and the board deems it for the 
best interests of the claimant, in which case the board must fix the 
sum, not to exceed the amount fixed by the act; but the board may 
tequire part or whole lump sum payment in the case of a minor 
permanently disabled. The board may be appealed to in case of 
disagreement over the continuance of payments. When a question 
of compensation is decided in favor of an employee by the supreme 
judicial court, interest to date of payment must be added to all 
sums due. The state fund and all insurance companies operating 
under the act must furnish all required information to the board, 
which may open branch offices in four cities selected by it; the 
board may appoint as medical advisor a physician whose salary 
it may fix, subject to approval by the governor and council, not 
exceeding $4,000. Unless the insurance commissioner withdraws 
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approval, all insurance rates at present approved must continue to 
apply. (C. 708. In effect, as to amounts of compensation, Octo- 
ber 1, 1914 ; as to other provisions, June 25, 1914.) The work- 
men’s compensation act is extended to cover laborers employed 
by the Boston transit commission, the benefits to be included 
in the net cost of the work. (C. 636. In effect, June 6, 1914.) 
The question of electing to pay compensation to laborers, work- 
men and mechanics employed by the city who are injured in the 
course of employment, must be submitted to popular vote in the 
city of Brockton at the next municipal election, (C. 142. In 
effect, April 6, 1914.) The same must be done in the city of 
Chicopee (C. 278. In effect, May 2, 1914), and in the town of 
Swampscott (C. 603. In effect, July 2, 1914). Any other town or 
district which failed to submit the question to its voters at the last 
annual meeting may submit it at the annual meeting in 1914, and 
the vote shall have the same effect as if the question had been 
submitted at the last annual meeting. (C. 618. In effect, June 4, 
1914.) The industrial accident board must make to the legislature 
an annual report of which 4,500 copies are to be printed, 1,500 of 
them to be bound and the remainder ynbound; 500 bound and 500 
unbound copies are to be distributed by the secretary of state and 
the remainder by the board. (C. 656. In effect, June 10, 1914.) 

Nebraska—The 1913 workmen’s compensation act (see Vol. III, 
p. 382) was sustained by popular vote. 

New Jersey—The scale of compensation in case of death is re- 
vised to raise the compensation for one dependent from 25 per cent 
to 35 per cent of wages; the definition of the term dependent is 
broadened to include several new relationships; and the allowance 
for expenses of last illness and burial is reduced from $200 to 
$100, whether or not there are dependents. (C. 244. In effect, April 
17, 1914.) 

New York—The state. and municipal corporations and other 
political subdivisions thereof are made employers within the mean- 
ing of the workmen’s compensation act; in case of death of an 
employee of one of these, benefits payable under a pension system 
which is not supported in whole or in part by the employee may be 
applied toward compensation. In case of death of a widow or 
widower receiving compensation, the compensation of each sur- 
viving child under the age of eighteen is to be increased to 15 
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per cent of the deceased employee’s wages, provided that the total 
amount payable must not exceed 66% per cent of wages. The 
penalty for an employer failing to comply with the section providing 
‘for the security of his compensation payments is amended from 
$1 for every employee for every day of non-compliance, to an 
amount equal to the pro-rata premium which would have been 
payable to the state fund for the period of non-compliance. (C. — 
316. In effect, April 14, 1914.) The sum of $350,000 is appropriated 
for the use of the workmen’s compensation commission, including 
salaries. (C. 170. In effect, April 7, 1914.) 

Ohio.—The term “wilful act” as used in the workmen’s compen- 
sation act is defined as “an act done knowingly and purposely with 
the direct object of injuring another.” (S. B. 28. In effect, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1914.) The industrial commission is required to file with 
the state auditor on or before December 1 of each year a certificate 
in case there is already in the state insurance fund enough money to 
the credit of any county to provide for probable disbursements under 
the compensation act to injured employees of the county or of taxing 
districts therein, or to their dependents. In such cases the auditor 
of state is not to file with the county or with the treasurer of state 
the list, otherwise required, showing the proper contribution of the 
county and of its taxing districts to the state fund. (H. B. 1, 2nd 
special session. In effect July 20, 1914.) 


HOURS 
A. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


Alaska this year joins the federal government and twenty-six 
states which have already established an eight-hour day on public 
work. In Massachusetts a law providing a Saturday half-holiday 
throughout the year for state employees is submitted to the voters, 
as well as laws providing two weeks’ annual vacation, and an eight- 
hour day, for city employees. A new city charter submitted to the 
voters of Buffalo, N. Y., will if accepted by them establish an eight- 
hour day on public work in that city. 


Alaska.—Hours are limited to eight a day in contract or sub- 
contract work on buildings or improvements, roads, bridges, streets, 
or alleys for the territory or any of its municipalities, except in 
cases of extraordinary emergency. Penalty, for any foreman, em- 
ployer, contractor, sub-contractor or their agent, $50-$500, or im- 
prisonment for ten to ninety days, or both. (C. 7. In effect, July 
17, 19F3:) 

Massachusetts—A provision for Saturday half-holiday through- 
out the year, without loss of pay, for public employees is submitted 
to the voters in the state election of 1914. The act applies to all 
laborers, workmen and mechanics employed by the state or by any 
state officer, board or commission, if they are permanent employees 
or are under civil service and if their services can be spared. As 
far as possible, all work by such employees shall be on the day-work 
basis. (C. 688. In effect upon a majority vote in the affirmative at 
the state election.) An act granting two weeks’ annual vacation 
with pay to laborers employed by cities and towns is submitted to the 
voters at the next state election, and is to go into effect in each 
city or town upon its acceptance by a majority vote therein. (ec: 
217. In effect, April 22, 1914.) The question of an eight-hour 
day for city employees must be submitted to popular vote in the 
city of Chicopee at the next municipal election. (C. 277. In effect, 
May 2, 1914.) The same must be done in the city of Fitchburg 
(C. 552. In effect, June 19, 1914), and in the town of Swampscott 
( C. 603. In effect, July 2, 1914). The season within which per- 
manent employees of the metropolitan water and sewerage board or 
the metropolitan park commission must receive a weekly half-holi- 
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day is extended to include April and May. (C. 455. In effect, 
May 30, 1914.) 

New York.—The provision in the charter of Greater New York 
restricting the vacation periods of public employees to June, July, 
August and September is amended so as not to apply to the depart- 
ment of parks. (C. 458. In effect, April 20, 1914.) The new 
Buffalo city charter contains a provision that in contracts for work 
for the city a clause must be inserted binding the contractor not to 
discriminate as to workmen or wages against members of labor 
organizations, or to accept more than eight hours as a day’s work, 
performed within nine consecutive hours. Work for more than 
eight hours in any twenty-four may only be done in case of neces- 
sity and must be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. (C. 217, 
§392. In effect upon acceptance by the voters of Buffalo at the 
general election in November, 1914.) 


B. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


Six states and the territories of Alaska and Porto Rico legis- 
lated in 1914 on men’s hours in private employment. Louisiana 
amended its eight-hour law for stationary firemen, while Maryland 
and Massachusetts provided two full days’ rest each month for rail- 
road employees engaged in directing train movements; Massachu- 
setts also limited the hours of station laborers and baggagemen to 
nine a day. In Mississippi the ten-hour law for adult men in manu- 
facturing and repairing, which has twice been upheld by the state 
courts, was amended to exempt establishments handling perishable © 
agricultural products and employing adult men only, while the 
weekly rest day law in New York was amended to exempt a number 
of milk handling establishments and, in the discretion of the commis- 
sioner of labor, certain continuous industries. Alaska established 
an eight-hour day in mines and smelters, and Porto Rico amended 
its detailed law governing closing hours in commercial and industrial 
establishments. In New Jersey the regulation of men’s hours occurs 
in the law governing work in compressed air. 


Alaska.—Employment in underground mines and workings, open 
cut and open pit workings, smelters, reduction works, stamp and 
roller mills, concentrating mills, chlorination and cyanide processes, 
is declared to be dangerous to life and limb. Hours in underground 
workings and mines, stamp and roller mills, open cut workings, 
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chlorination and cyanide processes, and at coke ovens, are limited, 
except when change of shift is made and in cases of emergency or 
urgent necessity, to eight hours a day, exclusive of time re- 
quired in going to or coming from the actual place of work and for 
meal times ; but a proviso is added that the “act applies to metallifer- 
ous lode mining only.” Penalty for each day’s violation by any per- 
son, persons, body corporate, general manager or employer, $100- 
$500, or ninety days’ to six months’ imprisonment, or both. (C. 29. 
In effect, July 23, 1913.) 

Louisiana.—A “stationary fireman” is defined as “any person em- 
ployed in the generation of steam in stationary boilers in which 
coal is used for fuel.” It is forbidden for any factory, manufac- 
turing establishment, office building, hotel, warehouse, workshop, 
business establishment, person, firm or corporation in cities of 
50,000 population or more to “compel” the stationary firemen em- 
ployed therein to work consecutively in one day more than eight 
hours, and refusal of a stationary fireman to work longer is not 
lawful cause for discharge. In cities the chief of police and in 
towns and parishes the mayor or chief officer must enforce the act. 
Penalty for any person or corporation, $25-$100, or imprisonment 
for not more than fifteen days, or both. (No. 201. In effect, July 
20, 1914.) 

Maryland.—Signalmen, towermen, gatemen, levermen, agents, 
train despatchers, and telegraph and telephone operators concerned 
with the movement of trains, who work eight or more hours a day, 
must be given every month two full days of twenty-four hours for 
rest, with compensation; except in cases of emergency, when they 
must receive for each day of extra service an amount equal to the 
average daily pay for the month. Fines when collected are to be 
paid half to the informer and half into the public school fund of 
the state. Minimum penalty, $100 for each offense. (C.-262 in 
effect, March 4, 1914.) 

Massachusetts —Signalmen, towermen, levermen, agents, train 
despatchers, telegraph or telephone operators in railroad towers or 
stations, and all other persons employed in operating trains by tele- 
graph, telephone, signal or interlocking switching machines must be 
allowed two full days’ rest with regular compensation in every 
calendar month. In case of emergency the rest period must be 
allowed after the emergency is past. Minimum penalty, $100 for 
each offense. (C. 723. In effect, July 4, 1914.) Baggagemen, 
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laborers, crossing tenders and the like in and about steam railroad 
stations must not be employed more than nine working hours in 
ten hours’ time, the additional hour to be allowed as a lay-off. 
Maximum penalty for an employer, agent, officer or other person, 
$100 for each offense. (C. 746. In effect, August 2, 1914.) 

Mississip pi—The ten-hour law in manufacturing and repairing is 
amended to exempt persons, firms or corporations engaged in hand- 
ling or converting perishable agricultural products in season who 
work adult male labor only in connection therewith. (C. 168. In 
effect, March 28, 1914.) The same law is also amended to permit 
not more than twenty minutes’ additional work on each of the first 
five days of the week, the additional time to be deducted from the 
last day of the week. (C. 169. In effect, March 28, 1914.) 

New Jersey—(See “Miscellaneous Industries,” p. 445.) 

New York.—The one-day-rest-in-seven law is amended to exempt 
employees in dairies, creameries, milk condensaries, milk powder 
factories, milk sugar factories, milk shipping stations, butter and 
cheese factories, ice cream manufacturing plants and milk bottling 
plants, where not more than seven persons are employed. (C. 388. 
In effect, April 16, 1914.) The same act is further amended to 
exempt, with the approval of the commissioner of labor, employees 
in any necessarily continuous industrial or manufacturing process 
in which no employee is permitted to work more than eight hours 
-a day. (C. 396. In effect, April 16, 1914.) Apprentices and 
employees in pharmacies must receive in addition to the one full 
day off in two consecutive weeks previously required at least one 
afternoon and evening off in each week. “The provisions of this 
section alone regulate working hours ... in pharmacies.” (C. 
514. In effect, April 23, 1914.) 

Porto Rico.—tThe law regulating closing hours in commercial and 
industrial establishments is rewritten. The establishments named 
must remain closed to the public all day Sunday, from 12 noon on 
legal holidays, from 7 p. m. (instead of from 6 p. m., as formerly) 
on working days, and from Io p. m. on Saturdays and on December 
24 and 31 and January 5; work for employees must be suspended 
' one hour after closing. Thirty-one groups of establishments are 
excepted, including sugar and alcohol factories, pharmacies, book 
stores, slaughter houses, markets, eating houses, refreshment and 
news stands, ice depots, garages and livery stables, undertaking es- 
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tablishments, public and quasi-public utilities, works of emergency, 
theatres and places devoted exclusively to charitable purposes. 
Municipal councils may also by ordinance permit any establishment 
to remain open until noon on Sundays. Penalty $10-$100, or im- 
prisonment ‘for not more than thirty days. (C. 24. In effect, 
April 1, 1914.) 


IMMIGRATION 


Rhode Island authorized a commission (which, however, must 
not involve the state in any expense) to study the immigration prob- 
lem and to draft legislation for the benefit of non-English speaking 
foreigners. Maryland established an employment bureau particu- 
larly for the distribution of immigrants. 


Maryland.—(See “Unemployment,” p. 484.) 

Rhode Island—The governor is empowered to appoint an un- 
salaried commission on immigration, of five members, to investi- 
gate the way of living, distribution, educational and business oppor- 
tunities of immigrants, and their relation to the industrial, social 
and economic condition of the people of the state. The purpose of 
the investigation is to be the enactment of laws to bring non-English 
speaking foreigners, resident and transient, into sympathetic rela- 
tion with American institutions and customs. The commission may 
send for persons and papers and administer oaths, and must report 
to the governor by January 15, 1914, but is not to subject the state 
to any expense. (C. 1078. In effect, May 6, 1914.) 


MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 


Several states passed labor laws which do not fit under any other 
head and consequently are analyzed here. Alaska forbade coercing 
employees to buy goods at any particular place, inducing workmen 
to change their places through false information about work, and 
the importation of armed guards. In New York the disastrous 
failure of a department store firm and the consequent loss by its 
employees of money compulsorily contributed by them to an estab- 
lishment benefit fund led to the enactment of a law against such 
forced contributions. Mississippi and Virginia regulated the bond- 
ing of common carrier employees, and Massachusetts enacted laws 
on giving preference on public work to citizens of the state, and 
on other civil service matters. 


Alaska.—Employers are forbidden to compel employees by threat 
of discharge, intimidation or other means to board or to purchase 
goods at any particular place. Penalty, $25-$100, or imprisonment 
for ten to thirty days, or both. (C.9. In effect, Juy 17, 191 Syne 
is made unlawful to persuade or engage workmen to enter the terri- 
tory or to change from one place to another within the territory by 
means of false advertising or pretenses concerning the kind of 
work, the amount of compensation or the sanitary or other condi- 
tions. Workmen have a right of action for all damages sustained 
in consequence of such false representation, including reasonable 
attorney’s ‘fees. It is also made a felony to bring persons into the 
territory or to move them from one place to another within the ter- 
ritory to guard with deadly weapons other persons or property ; or 
for such persons to enter the territory without a written permit from 
the governor. The act does not forbid persons or organizations from 
protecting their property or interest as already provided. Maxi- 
mum penalty for false representation, $2,000, or one year’s im- 
prisonment, or both. Penalty for bringing armed persons or for 
coming under arms into the state, one to five years’ imprisonment. 
(C. 36. In effect, July 25, 1913.) 

Massachusetts —Destroying, defacing, injuring or defiling toilet 
appliances in any place of employment is forbidden. Maximum 
penalty, $50. (C. 164. In effect, April 15, 1914.) The period 
within which lamplighters in the city of Boston who lose their em- 
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ployment through change of lighting methods may be transferred 
to other work without civil service examination, is extended to four 
(instead of two) years from January I, 1913. (C. 440. In effect 
upon its acceptance by the mayor and the city council of Boston.) 
When an appointing officer or board asks the civil service com- 
mission to certify persons with experience in the same department 
to fill vacancies as foremen or inspectors, the board must as far 
as practicable include among those certified at least one laborer or 
mechanic serving in the department. (C. 479. In effect, May 5, 
1914.) The civil service commission must make rules, which shall 
be effective when approved by the governor and council, for includ- 
ing in the classified civil service all engineers and other persons in 
charge of steam boilers, heating, lighting and power plants main- 
tained by the state. (C. 486. In effect, May 6, 1914.) In all 
work for the state or any city or town therein, preference must 
be given to citizens of the state, and the civil service commission 
may not place on its lists any person not a citizen of the United 
States. Non-citizens of the United States appointed because of 
lack of eligible persons must be replaced by citizens whenever the 
civil service commission establishes a list of the proper class; the 
commission must upon complaint by a citizen of the state take steps 
to enforce this provision. Penalty for an appointing officer who con- 
tinues the unlawful employment of a non-citizen for ten days after 
notice, $10-$100 for each offense. (C. 600. In effect, June 2, 1914.) 

Mississippi—Common carriers must not require of employees 
that they be bonded by any particular company, nor reject a bond 
for any reason other than its financial insufficiency. Common car- 
riers must not require bonds issued by non-resident companies, nor 
accept such bonds unless the issuing company has an agent resident 
within the state, who must keep a record of all bonds approved and 
cancelled. Bonds must be made to cover a definite term, and may 
not be cancelled without the consent of all parties thereto except 
for breach of the conditions, in which case ten days’ written and 
sworn notice, giving full reasons, is required. Any bond or con- 
tract made in violation of the act is void. Penalty, $100-$1,000, and 
imprisonment for thirty days to one year. (C. 152. In effect, 
March 10, 1914.) 

New York.—Mercantile corporations must not, by deduction from 
wages, by direct payment or otherwise, compel employees to con- 
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tribute to any benefit or insurance fund maintained for them by 
any corporation or person; contracts whereby such contribution is 
exacted are void. A director, officer or agent of a corporation 
who violates the act is guilty of a misdemeanor. Penalty for a 
corporation, $100, recoverable by the person averieveda »(C.7320: 
In effect, April, 14, 1914.) 

Virginia—If a surety company refuses to bond or to continue 
as bondsman for an employee of a common carrier, the common car- 
rier must, unless it has other reasons for refusing to employ 
the employee, accept a bond with any other surety company or a 
properly secured personal bond. The surety company must on the 
employee’s request send him by registered mail a written statement 
of its reasons for refusing to bond him. Communications between 
the surety company and common carrier or the employee are privi- 
leged, and cannot be made the base of an action for libel or slan- 
der. Penalty for a surety company or common carrier, $100-$1,000. 
(C. 157. In effect, June 18, 1914.) 


PENSIONS AND RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


The only state to take up the question of pensions and retirement 
systems this year was Massachusetts. The director of the bureau of 
statistics was required to make a detailed study of old age depen- 
dency as a basis of possible legislative action. A number of minor 
acts protecting and amending the pension rights of public employees 
were also passed. 


Massachusetts——To provide information on the subject of old age 
pensions, the director of the bureau of statistics is required, in 
connection with the decennial census of 1915, to collect and present 
to the legislature at his earliest convenience data on the number 
of persons sixty-five years of age and over in the state, their length 
of residence in the state, the number of dependent persons in public 
and private institutions, the number of persons who are in receipt of 
aid from public sources and the amount of such aid. He may also 
collect data on the number of persons aided by private sources, the 
total amount so paid, and any other information likely to promote 
the purposes of the inquiry. In tabulating the census he must as 
far as practicable give preference to material called for by the re- 
solve. All expenses are to come out of the regular census appro- 
priation. (Resolves, C. 120. In effect, July 20, 1914.) All exist- 
ing obligations of cities or towns to pay pensions to superannuated 
or incapacitated employees of fire and water districts are terminated 
on the day of the next annual meeting of the district; the meeting 
must vote on the question of assuming the obligations on the same 
basis, and shall assume them upon a majority vote. (C. 352. In 
effect, April 13, 1914.) Laborers and mechanics transferred from 
the service of the town of Hyde Park to the service of Boston when 
the town was annexed are given the same pension rights as if all 
their service had been performed for Boston. (C. 536. In effect, 
May 16, 1914.) The provisions of the state employees’ retirement 
association are so amended that the refund payable in case of 
death or leaving the service before becoming entitled to a pension 
includes, together with all money paid in, “such interest as shall have 
been earned thereon,” instead of “regular interest,” as formerly. 
(C. 582. In effect, May 29, 1914.) Members of the system may after 
fifteen years’ continuous service be retired for permanent disability 
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at not more than one-half their average yearly salary for the pre- 
ceding ten years. The tables now in use by the retirement board 
must be used in determining the amount, which must not be less 
than $200; the board may call upon the surgeon general to assist it 
in determining the degree of disability, and the board’s decision is 
final. (C. 419. In effect, May 28, 1914.) Two years instead of 
one year is made the period within which a member of the system 
must be reinstated after suspension or dismissal in order to be 
rated as in continuous service, and engineers and inspectors in the 
intermittent service of the state are not to lose the benefit of con- 
tinuity in the interval between employments. (C. 568. In effect, 
May 22, 1914.) The retirement board of the city of Boston is em- 
powered to retire at regular pension rates, at the request of the 
mayor and city council, any laborer who owing to injury, physicai 
incompetency, old age or infirmity is incapacitated for further 
duty. (C. 765. In effect upon acceptance by the mayor and city 
council of Boston.) 


TRADE UNIONS AND TRADE DISPUTES 


Trade unions and trade disputes occupied the attention of the 
legislators in three states, in Alaska, and in the federal government. 
Alaska enacted a mediation and arbitration act, while Mississippi 
requested that the federal industrial relations commission be util- 
ized to end a railroad strike then in progress. Louisiana protected 
workmen in their right to organize, while Massachusetts explicitly 
declared labor combinations for the purpose of improving wages, 
hours or conditions, to be legal, and restricted the issuance of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. Congress, in appropriating funds for the 
enforcement of antitrust laws, for the second time specified that 
none of the money was to be used for prosecuting labor organiza- 
tions whose acts were not in themselves illegal, and also enacted a 
law specifically forbidding the application of antitrust laws to labor 
organizations and regulating the use of the injunction in labor 
disputes. 


Alaska.—When a controversy concerning wages, hours of labor, 
or conditions of employment arises which interrupts or threatens 
to interrupt the business, the governor must upon application of 
either party endeavor to settle the dispute by mediation, either 
personally or through a commission. If this effort fails, he must, 
with the written consent of the parties, endeavor to bring about 
arbitration by a board of three persons, to be named one by the 
employer, one by the union or unions concerned, and a third disin- 
terested person by these two. In case of failure to name the third 
arbitrator within five days of the first meeting, the submission to 
arbitration is to be recalled. A majority of the arbitrators may 
make a binding award. The submission to arbitration must stipu- 
late (1) that the board shall commence hearings within ten days 
after the appointment of the third arbitrator, and file its award 
within thirty days of said appointment, and that pending arbitra- 
tion the status existing immediately before the dispute shall not 
be changed, provided that no employee shall be compelled to render 
personal service without his consent; (2) that the award and all 
papers in the proceeding shall be filed with the district court, and 
shall be final and conclusive unless set aside for error of law ap- 
parent on the record; (3) that the parties will abide by the award, 
which may be enforced in equity, provided that no injunction or 
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other legal process shall be issued to compel the performance of a 
contract for personal labor against the laborer’s will; (4) that the 
parties if dissatisfied with the award will not stop work, or dis- 
charge men, respectively, before three months after the award, ex- 
cept upon thirty days’ notice; (5) that the award shall be in force 
for one year, and unless it is set aside as provided no new arbi- 
tration may be had on the same subject in that time. Judgment shall 
be entered on the award after ten days from its filing with the 
court; if exceptions are filed for matter of law apparent on the 
record, judgment shall be entered when the exceptions have been 
disposed of. Within thirty days from the decision of the dis- 
trict court on exceptions, appeal may be taken to the United States 
circuit court of appeals for the ninth judicial circuit, which shall 
receive only questions of law, and whose determination shall be 
final unless the parties agree on a judgment, The arbitrators may 
administer oaths and require the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of documents. Agreements to arbitrate must be ac- 
knowledged before a notary public or clerk of the district court; a 
copy is filed in the precinct, and one forwarded to the governor, who 
through the secretary of state calls a meeting of the arbitrators 
within fifteen days; but the governor may decline to call such 
meeting if not satisfied that the employees signing the submission 
are a majority of the employer’s workmen of the same grade or 
class, and that an award can justly be regarded as binding upon 
all such workmen. During arbitration, and for three months after 
an award (except upon thirty days’ written notice), the employer 
may not discharge employees who are parties thereto “except for 
inefficiency, violation of law, or neglect of duty” or because “in his 
judgment business necessities require such reduction”; and during 
a like period employees may not quit the employer’s service “with- 
out just cause” without thirty days’ written notice, nor may their 
organization call or abet a strike or give counsel coutrary to the 
act. Violation of this provision makes the offending party liable for 
damages. Compensation and expenses of the arbitrators must be 
provided for in the agreement to arbitrate. (C. 70. In effect, 
July 29, 1913.) (See also “Miscellaneous Legislation,” p. 475.) 
Louisiana.—It is made unlawful to coerce, require, demand or 
influence an employee to enter into any contract, written, verbal or 
implied, not to become or to remain a member of any labor organi- 
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zation as a condition of securing or of remaining in employment. 
Minimum penalty for an individual, member of a firm, agent, offi- 
cer or employee of any company or corporation, $50, or thirty 
days’ imprisonment. (No. 294. In effect, July 24, 1914.) 

Massachusetts—Persons seeking employment may not be in- 
dicted or prosecuted for entering into any agreement or combination 
with a view to lessening their hours, increasing their wages or 
bettering their condition, or for any act in pursuance of these pur- 
poses which is not in itself unlawful. No injunction shall be granted 
in any dispute over terms of employment unless it is necessary to 
prevent irreparable injury to property or to property rights for 
which there is no remedy at law, and such property or property 
rights must be particularly described and sworn to in the application. 
Rights in connection with the relation of employer and employee are 
construed as personal and not as property rights. In cases involvy- 
ing violation of contract but no threatened irreparable damage to 
property or property rights, the parties must be left to their remedy 
at law. (C. 778. In effect, August 6, 1914.) The law requiring 
employers advertising or soliciting for employees during strikes to 
mention explicitly the existence of the strike, is amended to apply 
also to lockouts and all other labor troubles. Seeking for help 
without as well as within the state is regulated, and no other per- 
son, firm, association or corporation may assist the employer in 
securing help contrary to the law. The penalty remains $100 for 
each offense. (C. 347. In effect, May 13, 1914.) The law pro- 
viding for a state board of conciliation and arbitration is amended 
to make investigation of labor disputes by the board dependent upon 
the failure of the parties to agree upon a settlement and their re- 
fusal to submit the matter to arbitration. The board may employ 
experts to assist in the investigation, and must inform employers 
and employees of their duty to give notice to the board before re- 
sorting to a strike or lockout and of their rights under the act. 
Local boards of conciliation and arbitration may be composed of 
three members mutually agreed upon, as well as by a representative 
each of employer, employees and the public as previously provided. 
(C. 681. In effect, July 18, 1914.) 

Mississippi—tThe President of the United States is memorialized 
to instruct the federal industrial relations commission to investigate 
the strike on the Illinois Central and Harriman railroad lines and to 
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take such other steps as may be deemed best to bring about a just 
settlement of the strike. (C. 550. S.C. R. 54.) 

New York.—(See “Hours—Public Employment,” p. 470.) 

United States-——-The sum of $300,000 is appropriated for the 
enforcement by the department of justice of antitrust laws, with 
the same proviso as in 1913, namely, “that no part of this money 
shall be spent in the prosecution of any organization or individual 
for entering into any combination or agreement having in view 
the increasing of wages, shortening of hours or bettering the con- 
ditions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof, not 
in itself unlawful.” (Public 161, 63rd Congress, 2nd session. In 
effect, August 1, 1914.) The new law supplementing existing anti- 
trust legislation declares that “the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce,” and prohibits the construction 
of the antitrust laws to forbid the existence and operation of labor, 
agricultural or horticultural organizations instituted for mutual 
help and not having capital stock or conducted for profit ; individual 
members of such organizations must not be restrained from carry- 
ing out their legitimate objects, and such organizations and their 
members must not be construed to be illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. No restraining order or injunction 
may be granted by any United States court or judge in labor dis- 
putes concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless neces- 
sary to prevent irreparable injury to property or to a property right, 
for which there is no adequate remedy at law; and such property 
or property right must be described with particularity in the applica- 
tion, which must be in writing and sworn to. No restraining order 
or injunction may prohibit any person or persons, singly or in 
concert, from stopping work; from peacefully persuading others 
to work or to stop work; from attending any place where they may 
lawfully be; from ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to the 
dispute; from peacefully persuading others to do so; from giving 
or withholding any strike benefits or other things of value; from 
peacefully assembling in a lawful manner and for lawful purposes, 
or from doing any thing which might lawfully be done in the ab- 
sence of such dispute; and none of the acts enumerated shall be 
considered violations of any law of the United States. (Public 
212, 63rd Congress, 2nd session. In effect, October 15, 1914.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Spurred on by the experiences of the winter of 1913-1914, three 
states made provision for public bureaus to put employment givers 
and employment seekers in touch with each other. Louisiana 
authorized its municipalities to open such bureaus free of state 
tax or license, and Maryland authorized an office primarily for 
immigrants. The most comprehensive measure of the year in this 
field is that of New York, which created a bureau of employment in 
the state department of labor, with branches throughout the state 
in the discretion of the commissioner of labor, and carefully regu- 
lated its operation. By popular vote Washington adopted a measure 
which practically means the elimination of private employment 
agencies in that state. 


A, PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 


Louisiana.—Municipalities may by ordinance of their councils es- 
tablish and maintain free public employment bureaus; no bonds 
need be given and no license fees or taxes need be paid by such 
bureaus. (No. 307. In effect, July 25, 1914.) 

Maryland.—The board of immigration commissioners is instructed 
to establish in its bureau an agricultural employment department 
for supplying gratuitously efficient farm help. A record of those 
applying for help must be kept; also a record of those seeking em- 
ployment, giving data as to age, character and capacity for work. 
The county boards of immigration commissioners, the formation 
of which the state board is to encourage, may among their other 
duties assist in distributing immigrants. (C. 429. In effect, April 
10, 1914.) 

New York.—There is established in the department of labor a 
bureau of employment, in charge of a director who shall have 
“recognized executive and managerial ability, technical and scientific 
knowledge upon the subject of unemployment and administration of 
public employment offices and recognized capacity to direct investi- 
gations of unemployment and public and private agencies for remedy- 
ing the same,” and shall be under civil service. The commissioner 
of labor may establish necessary branch offices each in charge of a 
superintendent, with necessary assistants, who must register all 
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applicants for work or for help and report periodically to the di- 
rector. For each branch office the commissioner of labor must 
appoint an advisory committee composed of representative em- 
ployers and employees and a chairman agreed on by the majority ; 
at the request of a majority of either side, the voting on any ques- 
tion must be so conducted that there shall be an equality of voting 
strength between employers and employees, notwithstanding the 
absence of any member, and on such questions the chairman has 
no vote. The advisory committee may appoint sub-committees as ad- 
visable. Employers or employees may file with the office a notice of 
a strike or lockout affecting their trade, which must be communicated 
to the opposite party in the dispute, and exhibited, together with 
any answer, in the office. Applicants for situations affected by the 
dispute must be advised of the statements. No person shall suffer 
any discrimination or be otherwise prejudiced on account of refusing 
to accept employment upon the ground that a strike or lockout 
exists or that the wages are lower than current for that trade and 
district. Separate divisions may be organized in any office for men, 
women, and juveniles, and these may be subdivided into divisions for 
farm labor and such other classes as the commissioner of labor may 
decide. Applicants between the ages of fourteen and eighteen may 
register at school on special forms, which when transferred to the 
employment office must be treated as personal registration, and 
provision is made for cooperation between the superintendent of the 
office and the school principal in securing suitable employments for 
children. The advisory committees must appoint special sub-com- 
mittees on juvenile employment, consisting of employers, employees, 
and persons possessing knowledge of education or of other con- 
ditions affecting children. The commissioner of labor must arrange 
for the cooperation of the branch offices, including the interchange 
between them and public posting of lists of vacancies, which he 
may also supply to newspapers and to other sources of information ; 
he may also expend 5 per cent of the appropriation for the bureau 
in soliciting business by advertising or otherwise. No fees direct 
or indirect may be charged to or received from any applicant. The 
bureau of statistics and information must publish a bulletin giving 
all possible information on the state of the labor market, includ- 
ing reports of the various offices. All employment agencies other 
than those established by the act must keep a register of applicants 
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for work and for help in such form as required by the commissioner 
of labor, who may inspect such registers and to whom information 
therefrom must be furnished as required. Maximum penalty for a 
superintendent, clerk, subordinate or appointee who accepts any 
fee, compensation or gratuity from any one seeking labor or em- 
ployment, $500, or six months’ imprisonment, or both; and such per- 
son is thereafter disqualified from holding any position in the 
bureau. (C. 181. In effect, April 7, 1914.) 


B. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 


New York.—(See “Public Employment Bureaus,” p. 485.) 

Washington.—By popular vote a measure was adopted making it 
unlawful for any employment agent, his representative, or any other 
person to demand or to receive either directly or indirectly any fee 
or remuneration from any person for furnishing him employment 
or information leading thereto. Maximum penalty, $100 and thirty 
days’ imprisonment. (No. 8. In effect, December 3, 1914.) 


WAGES 


In nine states and in Alaska wages were legislated upon, Mary- 
land and Massachusetts fixed the rates of pay of several classes of 
public employees, and New Jersey required certain county em- 
ployees to be paid semi-monthly. Semi-monthly pay laws affecting 
private industries were enacted in Louisiana, Mississippi and South 
Carolina; the last two states also forbade the discounting of trade 
checks, while Massachusetts amended its weekly pay day law to 
include workshops and mechanical establishments. Alaska, Kentucky, 
Louisiana and New York enacted or amended wage lien laws, and 
Ohio passed a measure for the protection of miners’ wages against 
unfair practices in weighing and screening coal. In addition, Massa- 
chusetts slightly amended its minimum wage law (see “Woman’s 
Work,” p. 492). 


A. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


Maryland.—All laborers employed by the mayor and city council 
of Cumberland must be paid not less than $2 a day. (C. 98 In 
effect, March 17, 1914.) ; 

Massachusetts——Women cleaners and scrub women employed by 
Suffolk county must be paid not less than $8 a week. (C. 413. In 
effect, April 28, 1914.) Wages of male laborers employed by the 
board of prison commissioners must not be less than $2.50 a day. 
(C. 458. In effect, April 30, 1914.) The wages paid to mechanics 
employed on public works must not be less than the prevailing rate 
of wages in the same occupation in the locality. (C. 474. In eftéct, 
June 4, 1914.) The metropolitan water and sewerage board is au- 
thorized to increase the wages of its engineers, firemen, oilers, coal 
passers and screenmen, not to exceed in the aggregate $5,000. 
(Resolves, C. 96. In effect, July 4, 1914.) The annual salary of 
elevator men at the state house is increased to $1,100. (C. 667. In 
effect, June 13, 1914.) The annual salary of porters at the state 
house is increased to $850. (C. 684. In effect, June 18, 1914.) 
(See also “Wages—Private Employment,” p. 489.) 

New Jersey—All county employees in counties of the second 
class must be paid semi-monthly. (C. 10. In effect, March 10, 


1914.) 
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B. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


Alaska.—Every person performing labor upon a mine, lode, 
mining claim or coal, metal or mineral deposit of any kind; or assist- 
ing in such work as cook, engineer, fireman or in cutting or deliv- 
ering wood; or working on any road, tramway, trail, flume, ditch 
or pipe line, building, structure or superstructure, dredge, steam 
shovel or machinery used in connection with any such mining claim ; 
or performing service in freighting or packing supplies for such 
work, shall have a preferred lien on such property to secure his 
payment for work done. Two or more claims worked together are 
deemed one mine.. (C. 79. In effect, July 29, 1913.) 

Kentucky—The lien law is amended to confer on employees of 
any mine, railroad, turnpike, canal or other public improvement 
company, or of the owner or operator of any rolling mill, foundry 
or other manufacturing establishment, in case the property comes 
to be distributed among creditors, a lien on the property and acces- 
sories of the business, including the real estate. (C. 49. In effect, 
June 15, 1914.) 

Louisiana.—Corporations, companies, associations, partnerships 
and individuals employing ten or more persons in manufacturing, 
and all public service corporations, are required to pay their em- 
ployees every two weeks, or twice each month, The payments must 
come as near to two weeks apart as is practicable, and not more 
than seven days’ wages may be held back; except that public ser- 
vice corporations may hold back fifteen days’ pay. Except in the 
case of public service corporations, the act does not apply to the 
clerical force or to salesmen. Penalty for any corporation, member 
of the board of directors of a corporation, foreman, manager, over- 
seer, paymaster, or other person having employees under his con- 
trol, not more than $250, or imprisonment for ten to sixty days, or 
both, for each day’s violation. (No, 25. In effect, July 3, 1914.) 
Employers or their agents are forbidden to require employees to 
sign contracts by which the employees forfeit their wages if they 
are discharged or resign their employment before the contract is 
completed; but only wages actually earned up to the time of dis- 
charge or resignation are protected. Employers are also forbidden 
to fine employees, except when employees wilfully or negligently 
damage goods or property of the employer, in which case the fine 
must not exceed the actual damage done. Penalty, $25-$100, or 
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imprisonment for thirty days to three months. (No. 62. In effect, 
July 9, 1914.) Employers must pay to employees upon demand 
at the time of discharge the amount due them under the terms of 
employment. Any individual, firm, person or corporation violating 
the law becomes liable to the employee for his full wages until paid 
or tendered. (No. 170. In effect, July 17, 1914.) Managers, 
mechanics and laborers employed in sugar refineries or in sugar or 
syrup mills are given a wage lien on all sugar, syrup or molasses 
manufactured during the same season; the lien is not to exist longer 
than thirty days after the maturity of the debt and is of no effect 
against bona fide purchasers. If the employees believe that the 
material on which they have the lien is about to be removed or 
disposed of so as to deprive them of their privilege, they may 
provisionally seize it upon making oath to that effect and stating 
the amount of the claim. (No. 185. In effect, July 20, 1914.) 
The law requiring contractors or master mechanics on construction 
contracts amounting to $1,000 or more to give a bond securing the 
wages of workmen, is amended to apply to contracts of $500 or 
more; the time for filing claims is reduced from forty-five to thirty 
days after the completion of the work or the default of the con- 
tractor. (No. 221. In effect, July 20, 1914.) 
Massachusetts—The list of manufacturing and other establish- 
ments in which weekly payment of wages is required, is rewritten, 
the changes being purely verbal except that contracting on public 
works is omitted, and workshops and mechanical establishments are 
added. (C. 247. In effect, April 25, 1914.) 
Mississippi—Employers engaged in manufacturing or railroading 
are forbidden to discount trade checks, coupons or other written 
instruments issued as payment for labor. Penalty, $10-$50 for each 
offense, and in suits to enforce payment in cases involving $100 or 
less employers engaged in manufacturing are liable to pay an 
additional 25 per cent as damages. (C. 138. In effect, March 28, 
1914.) Employers engaged in manufacturing who employ fifty 
or more employees, and who employ public labor, and public ser- 
vice corporations doing business within the state, must pay em- 
ployees every two weeks or twice during every calendar month for 
all labor performed up to not more than seven days previous to 
the time of payment; except that public service corporations may 
hold back fifteen days’ wages. Penalty, $25-$250 for each day’s 
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violation against each employee. (C. 167. In effect, March 18, 
1914.) 

New York.—The lien law is amended to cover persons who do any 
work on or furnish materials in equiping any structure with gas or 
electric light fixtures, (C. 506. In effect, April 23, 1914.) The 
debtor and creditor law is amended to make a preferred claim of 
wages for services rendered only within three months (instead of 
one year, as formerly) prior to the execution of the assignment, and 
to limit the amount of wages so protected for any one employee to 
$300. (C. 360. In effect, April 15, 1914.) 

Ohio.—Miners and loaders of coal who are paid by weight must 
be paid according to the total weight of coal contained in the car 
in which it is removed from the mine. The coal must, however, 
contain no greater percentage of slate, sulphur, rock, dirt or other 
impurity than that determined from time to time by the industrial 
commission. Miners and loaders and their employers, or the indus- 
trial commission upon the request of either, must fix for stipulated 
periods the percentage of nut and other fine coal allowable; if the 
commission finds that the percentage of fine coal is higher than 
that fixed by it, it must issue and enforce orders for the reduction 
of the percentage. The employer may not screen coal in such a 
way as to reduce its total weight. Employer and employee may agree 
on deductions from pay on account of impurities in excess of the 
percentage fixed. Penalty for an employer screening coal so as 
to reduce weight, $300-$600 for each offense. Penalty for a miner 
or loader loading a car with impurities in excess of the percentage 
fixed, 50 cents for the first, $1 for the second and $2-$4 for the 
third offense within a period of three days. (S. B. 3. In effect, 
February 17, 1914.) 

South Carolina.—Railroad corporations owning, leasing or oper- 
ating thirty-five miles or more in the state must pay employees in 
their shops semi-monthly. Penalty, $25-$100. (C. 399. In effect, 
March 19, 1914.) The law regulating the use of certificates for 
wages is amended. Corporations, firms or persons engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton goods must not pay wages in any medium 
except United States money unless the same is redeemable without 
discount either in cash or in goods at the store of the issuing firm 
or at the store of any other person on whom the paper may be 
drawn. The issuing firm must redeem the certificates in cash or 
in goods at the current cash price on demand within two weeks ; but 
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if the firm has a regular pay day every two weeks, it may not 
be required to redeem the certificates until the first pay day after 
it becomes payable. The law does not apply to agricultural con- 
tracts or to advances for agricultural purposes. (C. 314. In effect, 
March 18, 1914.) 


WOMAN’S WORK 


Minimum wage legislation in 1914 was represented only by a 
Massachusetts act amending the existing law in several particulars 
as a result of the year’s experience under it. Five states and the 
federal government took action on hours and working conditions 
affecting women. Mississippi established for women a ten-hour 
day and a sixty-hour week and Virginia extended its ten-hour law 
to cover certain establishments not previously affected, while New 
York made its nine-hour day and fifty-four-hour week general for 
women employed in all mercantile establishments and limited their 
working week to six days. Slight amendments to other woman’s 
work laws were made in Massachusetts and in South Carolina. Con- 
gress established for females in the District of Columbia an eight- 
hour day and a forty-eight-hour week, prohibited their employment 
before 7 a. m. or after 6 p. m., and provided a staff of inspectors 
to enforce the act. 


A. THE MINIMUM WAGE 


Massachusetts—The minimum wage law is amended. The num- 
ber of representatives of employers and employees on wage boards 
may now be any equal number, instead of not less than six, as for- 
merly. The commission must notify employers and employees in 
the occupation of its intention to establish a wage board and must 
request both sides to nominate representatives from whom, pro- 
vided the names are furnished within ten days, the commission must 
select. The requirement that the commission must publish in at 
least one newspaper in each county a summary of its findings and 
recommendations is changed to require publication “at such times 
and in such manner as it may deem advisable.” In addition to the 
records previously required, employers must now keep a record of 
the amount paid each week to each woman and minor. The pro- 
hibition against an employer’s discharging or discriminating against 
an employee who has testified or is about to testify or whom he 
believes may testify in wage proceedings is amended to forbid also 
these acts because an employee “has served or is about to serve 
upon a wage board, or is or has been active in the formation thereof, 
or has given or is about to give information concerning the con- 
ditions of such employee’s employment,” or because the employer 
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believes the employee may do these things. The penalty for such 
discrimination remains $200-$1,000 for each offense. (C. 368. In 
effect, April 17, 1914.) 


B. HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


Massachusetts—The law regulating the moving of boxes and 
other receptacles by females in mills and workshops is amended to 
require pulleys, casters or other mechanical contrivances for boxes 
weighing with their contents seventy-five pounds or more, instead of 
for boxes two by two by two and one-half feet in dimensions as 
previously. The mechanical contrivance must also be connected 
with the box or receptacle. (C. 241. In effect, April 24, 1914.) 

Mississippi—It is made unlawful for any person, firm or corpora- 
tion to work any woman or girl in “any laundry, millinery, dress- 
making store, office, mercantile establishment, theatre, telegraph 
or telephone office or any other occupation not here enumerated” 
more than ten hours a day or sixty hours a week, except in case of 
emergency or public necessity. Penalty, $10-$50 for each offense, 
or imprisonment from five to thirty days, or both, and each day’s 
violation is a separate offense. (C. 165. In effect, March 27, 1914.) 

New York.—Hours of women over sixteen years of age are re- 
duced to fifty-four a week in all mercantile establishments, regardless 
of the class of the city in which the establishment is located. The 
latest hour for employment is made uniformly 10 p. m., daily hours 
are limited to nine except for the purpose of making a shorter day of 
some other day in the week, and the working week is limited to 
six days. The week from December 18 to 24, inclusive, is exempt 
from these restrictions. The commissioner of labor is empowered 
to permit a shorter lunch time than forty-five minutes, and such 
permit must be kept conspicuously posted at the main entrance. 
(C33. In-effect, April 14, 1914.) 

South Carolina.—The law limiting the hours of women employees 
in mercantile establishments to twelve a day and sixty a week is 
amended to provide that such women shall not be allowed (instead 
of required) to work later than 10 p. m. Duly authorized agents 
of the commissioner of agriculture, commerce and industries may 
assist the commissioner and the inspectors in enforcing the act. 
The penalty remains $10-$40 or imprisonment from ten to thirty 
days. (C, 262. In effect, March 20, 1914.) 
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Virginia.—The law limiting the hours of females and of children 
under fourteen to ten a day is extended to cover mercantile establish- 
ments in towns over 2,000 on Saturdays, and laundries. Males under 
twenty-one, and females, may not be employed in any capacity 
in any place, except hotels and mercantile establishments in the 
country, where intoxicating liquors are manufactured, bought, sold, 
packed or shipped. Canning and fish packing establishments in the 
country are exempt from the law, which in addition does not apply to 
women whose full time is employed as bookkeepers, stenographers, 
cashiers or office assistants. The penalty remains $5-$20. (C. 158. 
In effect, June 18, 1914.) 

United States——No female may be employed in any manufactur- 
ing, mechanical or mercantile establishment, laundry, hotel, restau- 
rant, telegraph or telephone office, or by any express or transporta- 
tion company, in the District of Columbia, more than eight hours a 
day or more than six days or forty-eight hours a week. No female 
under eighteen years of age may be employed or permitted to work 
in any establishment listed before 7 a. m. or after 6 p. m. Where 
three or more females are employed, a female may not be employed 
more than six hours continually without an interval of at least 
three-quarters of an hour; except that she may be employed for not 
more than six and one-half hours continuously if the employment 
ends not later than 1.30 p. m. and she is then dismissed for the day. 
The employer must post in every workroom in which women are 
employed a printed notice stating the number of working hours 
a day, the hours of beginning and of stopping work, and, except 
upon written permit by the inspectors because the nature of the 
business renders a uniform lunch period for all employees imprac- 
ticable, the hours of beginning and ending the lunch period. The 
employer must keep a time book for every woman employed, stating 
the wages, the number of hours’ work, and the hours of beginning 
and stopping the work and the lunch period, and must exhibit the 
book to the inspectors at all reasonable hours. The act, and also 
the act of 1905 requiring seats for women employees, are to be 
enforced by three inspectors, two of whom must be women, ap- 
pointed by the commissioners of the District of Columbia at $1,200 
annually ; the inspectors must report to the commissioners daily, and 
must report violations to the corporation counsel of the district. 
Penalty, for a first offense, $20-$50, for a second offense $50-$200, 
and for a third offense not less than $250. (Public 60, 63rd Con- 
gress, 2nd session. In effect, February 24, 1914.) 


Il. TOPICAL INDEX BY STATES 


The labor laws enacted by the seventeen state, territorial and fed- 
eral legislatures treated in this Review are here indexed in alpha- 
betical order with chapter and page references to the session law 
volumes. Initiated and referred acts adopted in five states are 
also indexed. The figures in ordinary type inside the parentheses 
refer to the session law volumes; the figures in heavier type, outside 
the parentheses, refer to pages in this REvIEw. 


ALASKA 


(Session 1913.) 

Accident and Disease Reporting: mine operators to report accidents 
(C. 72, p. 274), D. 439. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: liability 
for accidents established (C. 45, p. 84), p. 462. 

Hours: limited to eight a day on public works (C. 7, p. 8), p. 469; and 
in metalliferous lode mining (C. 20, p. 35), DP. 470. 

Mines: territorial mine inspector to be appointed (C. 72, p. 274), p. 439. 

Miscellaneous: compelling employees to board or to trade at a parti- 
cular place forbidden (C. 9, p. 12), D. 475; false representation 
of labor conditions and importation of armed guards forbidden 
(C. 36, p. 51), D. 475: 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: governor authorized to undertake 
mediation and arbitration (C. 70, p. 268), p. 480. 

Wages: lien on mines and appurtenances established (C. 79, p. 308), 
p. 488. 


ARKANSAS 


(Initiated act; no legislative session.) 
Child Labor: general law amended (No. 1), p. 451. 


COLORADO 


(Initiated act; no legislative session.) 
Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance:  as- 
sumption of risk law sustained (No. 11), p. 462. 


GEORGIA 
Child Labor: minimum age regulated (No. 426, p. 88), p. 452; birth 
certificates to be proof of age (No. 466, §17, p. 169), D. 453. 
Factories and Workshops: sanitation of food factories (No. 454, 
Pp. 134), D. 430. 
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KENTUCKY 
Child Labor: law regulating age limits, hours and prohibited employ- 
ments rewritten ((C. 72, p. 212), D. 453- 
Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: Acci- 
dent compensation established (C. 73, D. 226), p. 463. 
Mines: safety code rewritten (C. 79, p. 288), D- 439. 
Wages: lien law amended (C. 49, p. 135), D- 488. 


LOUISIANA 


Administration of Labor Laws: bureau of labor reorganized (No. 
186, p. 351), P. 448. 

Child Labor: prohibition of work under fourteen extended (No. 133, PD. 
247), D. 455 : 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen's Compensation and Insurance: accident 
compensation established (No. 20, p. 44), Pp. 463. 

Factories and Workshops: fire escapes required (No. 171, p. 280), 
p. 431. 

Hours: eight-hour day law for stationary firemen amended (No, 201, 
p. 385), PD. 471. 

Railroads and Streetcars: streetcar vestibules to be enclosed (No. 16, 
p. 40), p. 442; training for motormen and conductors required 
(No. 150, p. 266), p. 442. 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: freedom to belong to union pro- 
tected (No. 294, p. 602), p. 481. 

Unemployment: municipal employment bureaus authorized (No. 307, 
p. 632), p. 484. 

Wages: bi-weekly pay days required (No. 25, p. 80), p. 488; certain 
contracts and fines forbidden (‘Nio. 62, p. 154), p. 488; employees 
to be paid upon discharge (No. 170, p. 288), p. 489; wage lien on 
sugan and syrup mills created (No. 185, p. 350), p. 489; bonding 
law amended (No. 221, p. 418), p. 489. 


. 


MARYLAND 


Administration of Labor Laws: salaries of inspectors of female labor 
increased (C. 382, p. 608), p. 448; changes in child labor staff of 
bureau of statistics and information (C. 840, p. 1636), p. 449. 

Child Labor: minimum age for newsboys lowered (C. 27, p. 28), 
P. 455- 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: accident 
compensation established (C. 800, p. 1429), p. 463. 

Factories and Workshops: sanitation of food factories and canneries 
provided for (C. 678, p. 1150), p. 431; tenement workrooms and 
certain factories to be licensed (C. 779, p. 1366), p. 4323; standing or 
sitting on cigar moulds forbidden (C. 81, p. 103), p. 433. 

Hours: rest days established for men directing train movements 
(C. 26, p. 27), D. 471. 
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Mines: commission appointed to draft protective measure ((C. 460, 
P. 742), D. 441. 

Unemployment: agricultural employment office created (C. 429, p. 682), 
p. 484. 

Wages: minimum rate fixed on public work in Cumberland “(C. 98, 
Dent22) pads 7. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Accident and Disease Reporting: gas and electric corporations to 
report accidents (C. 742, §164, p. 589), D. 429. 

Administration of Labor Laws: board of labor and industries may re- 
quire employers to post notices (C. 263, D. 180), p. 449; annual 
report of board to be printed (C. 533, p. 362), D. 4493 commissioner 
of labor must compile state’s labor laws (Resolves, C. 36, p. 750), 
D. 449. 

Child Labor: educational requirement modified (C. 580, p. 387), 
Pp. 455. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: ‘bene- 
fits under workmen’s compensation act increased (C. 708, p. 554), 
p. 466; compensation act extended to employees of Boston transit 
commission (C. 636, p. 461), p. 467; extension of compensation 
act to public employees to be submitted to voters of Brockton 
(C. 142, p. 81), p. 467, Chicopee (C. 278, p. 188), p. 467, Swamp- 
scott (C. 603, p. 420), p. 467, and certain other towns and dis- 
tricts (C. 618, p. 447), P, 467; industrial accident board must 
issue annual report (C. 656, p. 482), p. 467. 

“ Factories and Workshops: penalty established for locking factory 
doors (C. 566, p. 379), PD. 433; requirements for sanitany facilities 
revised (C. 328, p. 227), DP. 434; medical and surgical chests re- 
quired in certain mercantile establishments (C. 557, D. 375), D- 434. 

Hours: Permanent Saturday half-holiday for certain state employees 
submitted to voters (C. 688, p. 527), p. 469; annual vacation for 
laborers employed by cities and towns submitted to voters (C. 217, 
p. 136), p. 469; vote required on eight-hour day for city employees 
in Chicopee (C. 277, p. 187), p. 469, in Fitchburg (C. 552, D. 373), 
p. 469, and in Swampscott (C. 603, p. 420), p. 469; half-holiday 
season for certain public employees extended (C. 455, D. 212); 
p. 469; rest days established for certain railroad employees (C. 
723, P. 572), 471; nine-hour day for certain railroad employees 
established (C. 746, p. 645), D. 471. 

Miscellaneous: safety valves required on ammonia compressors (C 
467, D. 317), ®. 444; compressed air tanks regulated (C. 649, p. 478), 
p. 445; injuring or defiling toilets forbidden (C. 164, p. 93), D. 
475; time for transferring unemployed lamplighters extended (C. 
440, P. 303), P. 4753 provision made for promotion of mechanics in 
the public service (C. 479, p. 323), D- 476; engineers employed by 
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state to be under civil service (C. 486, p. 330), D. 476; preference 
to be given to citizens in state work (C. 600, p. 419), p. 476. 

Pensions and Retirement Systems: data to be secured (Resolves, C. 
120, p. 782), p. 478; burden of pensions for employees of fire and 
water districts shifted (C. 352, p. 250), Dp. 4783 pension rights of 
certain employees of Hyde Park protected (C. 536, p. 363), Dp. 4785 
refunds in state employees’ retirement association revised (C. 
582, p. 380), p. 478; retirement of disabled members of association 
provided for (C. 410, p. 202), p. 478; reinstatement in association 
modified (C. 568, p. 380), p. 479; retirement of incapacitated 
employees of Boston provided for (C. 765, D. 660), p. 479- 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: combinations to improve labor con- 
ditions not unlawful (C. 778, p. 680), p. 482; advertising for help 
during labor troubles regulated (C. 347, p. 247), DP. 482; powers 
of board of conciliation and arbitration enlarged (C. 681, p. 508), 
p. 482. 

Wages: weekly pay-day law amended (C. 247, p. 170), p. 489; wages 
of scrub women employed by Suffolk county fixed (C. 413, p. 287), 
p. 487; wages of prison board employees fixed (C. 458, p. 313), p. 4873 
prevailing rate of wages required on public works (C. 474, p. 320), 
p. 487; metropolitan water and sewerage board authorized to in- 
crease wages of certain employees (Resolves, C. 96, p. 775), D. 
487; salary increase granted to state house elevator men (C. 667, 
p. 489), p. 487, and to state house porters (C. 684, p. 512), p. 487. 

Woman’s Work: minimum wage law amended (C. 368, p. 259), PD. 492; 
moving of boxes regulated (C. 241, p. 147), D. 493- 


MISSISSIPPI 


Administration of Labor Laws: state board of health to appoint fac- 
tory inspector (C. 163, p. 200), p. 449. 

Child Labor: hours regulated (C. 164, p. 212), p. 456. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: assump- 
tion of risk modified (C. 156, p. 200), p. 462. 

Hours: certain canneries exempted from ten-hour law (C. 168, p. 
217), p. 472; ten-hour law modified (C. 169, p. 217), p. 472. 

Miscellaneous: bonding of employees regulated (C. 152, p. 196), p. 476. 

Railroads and Streetcars: full crew law enacted (C. 170, p. 218), 
D. 443. 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: President memorialized on Harri- 
man railroad strike (C. 550, p. 540), p. 482. 

Wages: discounting wage checks forbidden (C. 138, p. 181), p. 489; 
semi-monthly pay days required (C. 167, p. 216), p. 489. 

Woman’s Work: ten-hour day established (C. 165, p. 214), p: 493. 


MISSOURI 


(Referred law; no legislative session.) 
Railroads and Streetcars: full crew law repealed, p. 442. 
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NEBRASKA 


(Initiated act; no legislative session.) 
Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: work- 
men’s compensation act sustained, p. 467. 


NEW JERSEY 


Accident and Disease Reporting: lead poisoning to be reported (C. 
162, p. 296), p. 435. 

Administration of Labor Laws: name of bureau of statistics changed 
(C. 156, p. 287), p. 450; mine and quarry inspector to be appointed 
(C, 236, p. 488), p. 450. 

Child Labor: school attendance (C. 223, p. 456), p. 456; certain em- 
ployments prohibited (C. 60, p. 99), p. 458; employment in mines 
and quarries prohibited (C. 236, p. 488), p. 458; employments and 
hours regulated (C. 252, p. 523), p. 458; labor in mercantile estab- 
lishments regulated (C. 253, p. 529), PD. 459. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: scale 
of compensation for death revised (C. 244, p. 499), p. 467. 

Factories and Workshops: protection from occupational diseases (C. 
162, p. 206), D. 434- 

Miscellaneous: employment in compressed air regulated (C. 121, p. 
197), D. 445- 

Wages: semi-monthly pay days for employees of certain counties (C. 
10, p. 23), p. 487. 


NEW YORK 


Administration of Labor Laws: salary of chief mercantile inspector 
increased (C. 333, D- 932), P. 450; bureau of compulsory education 
established (C. 479, p. 1967), DP. 450. 

Child Labor: hours in mercantile establishments reduced (C. 331, D. 
920), P. 4593 newspaper delivery regulated (C. 21, p. 68), D. 459. 
Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: com- 
pulsory workmen’s compensation law enacted (C. 41, p. 216), p. 463; 
act extended to public employees (CC. 316, p. 908), p. 467; appropria- 

tion for commission (C. 170, p. 463), p. 468. 

Factories and Workshops: public service plants not factories (C. 512, 
p. 2047), p. 435; fire escape regulations amended (CoaIS255 ip: 
477), DP. 4353; duties of fire commissioner extended (C. 459, p. 1925), 
p. 436; factory law amended in certain particulars (C. 366, p. 1129), 
p. 436; sanitary requirements in mercantile establishments amended 
(C. 183, p. 479), p. 436; factory investigating commission continued 
(C. 110, p. 373), P. 4373 appropriation for American Museum of 
Safety (C. 466, p. 1937), D. 437- 
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Hours: certain dairies and milk-using establishments exempted from 
weekly rest-day law (C. 388, p. 1546), D. 472; certain continuous 
processes also exempted therefrom (C. 396, p. 1555), p. 472; rest 
periods for drug clerks regulated (C. 514, Pp. 2049), Pp. 472; vaca- 
tion period for New York park employees extended (C. 458, p. 
1923), P. 470; eight-hour day on Buffalo public works established 
(C. 217, §302, p. 664), Dp. 470. 

Miscellaneous: compulsory benefit funds in mercantile establishments 
forbidden (C. 320, p. 915), p. 476. 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: anti-union discrimination for- 
bidden on Buffalo public works (C. 217, §392, p. 664), p. 470. 
Unemployment: state employment bureau established (C. 181, p. 472), 

p. 484. 

Wages: lien established on lighting fixtures (C. 506, p. 2017), Dp. 
490; law on wage claims amended (C. 360, p. 1107), p. 490. 

Woman's Work: hours in mercantile establishments reduced (C. 331, 
P. 929), PD. 493. 


> 


OHIO 


(Two special sessions.) 

Child Labor: minimum age and school requirements raised (S.B. 19, 
p. 129), p. 460. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: wilful 
act defined (S.B. 28, p. 193), p. 468; public contributions to state 
fund regulated (H.B. 1, 2nd special session), p. 468. 

Mines: amount of requisite first aid supplies increased (H.B. 12, p. 
164), D. 4423 permit required for solid shooting (H.B. 10, p. 161), 
D. 442. 

Wages: weighing of coal regulated ('‘S.B. 3, p. 181), p. 490. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


(Special session. Page references not yet available.) 
Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: arbitration act amended (No. 
2385), P. 483. 


PORTO RICO 


(Page references not yet available.) 
Hours: law regulating closing hours in certain establishments amended 
(C. 24), Dp. 472. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Immigration: commission created (C. 1078, p. 136), p. 474. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Railroads and Streetcars: sheds required in repair yards (C. 403, p. 
706), D. 4433 warning boards required (C. 4or, p. 703), Dp. 443. 
Wages: railroad shop employees to be paid semi-monthly (C. 399, 

p. 609), p. 490; law regulating wage certificates amended (C. 314, 
p. 563), PD. 490. 
Woman's Work: law regulating hours in mercantile establishments 
amended (C, 262, p. 480), p. 493. 


TEXAS 
(Special session. No labor legislation.) 


VIRGINIA 

Administration of Labor Laws: powers of labor commissioner ex- 
tended (C. 321, p. 565), p. 450. 

Child Labor: child labor law amended (C. 330, p. 671), p. 460. 

Factories and Workshops: general safety provisions enacted (C. 16, 
p. 25); DP. 4373; sanitary requirements amended (C. 286, p. 496), 
p. 438; ventilation required in foundries (C. 333, p. 665), p. 438. 

Miscellaneous: ‘bonding of common carrier employees regulated (C. 
157, D. 262), D. 477. 

Railroads and Streetcars: headlights required (C. 80, p. 154), D. 4433 
caboose cars regulated (C. 87, p. 144), D. 444. 

Woman’s Work: hour and employment regulations amended (C. 158, 


p. 263), PD. 494. 


WASHINGTON 
(Initiated act; no legislative session.) 
Unemployment: private employment bureaus forbidden to take fees 
from applicants for work (No. 8), p. 486. 


UNITED STATES 
(Page references not yet available.) 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: appropriation for antitrust law 
enforcement not to be used against trade unions (Public 161, 63rd 
Congress, 2nd session), p. 483; antitrust laws not to be applied to 
trade unions, use of injunctions in trade disputes restricted (Pub- 
lic 212, 63rd Congress, 2nd session), p. 483. 

Woman’s Work: eight-hour day established for females in District of 
of Columbia (Public 60, 63rd Congress, 2nd session), p. 494. 
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Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting, 1907. 

Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting, 1908.* 
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: (Legislative Review No. 6) Review of Labor Legislation of 1910. 
: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 1.) Proceedings 


of the Fourth Annual Meeting, rgro. 


: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 2.) Comfort, 


Health and Safety in Factories. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 3.) Review of 
Labor Legislation of I9II. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 4.) Prevention 
and Reporting of Industrial Injuries. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 1.) Proceedings 
of the Fifth Annual Meeting, 1911.* 

(American Labor Legislation Review Vol. II, No. 2.) Proceedings 
of the Second National Conference on Industrial Diseases, 1912. 


(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 3.) Review of 
Labor Legislation of 1912. 


(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 4.) Immediate 
Legislative Program. 


One Day of Rest in Seven, Prevention of Lead Poisoning, Reporting of Accidents 


No. 20: 


and Diseases, Workmen’s Compensation, Investigation of Industrial Hygiene, 
Protection for Working Women, Enforcement of Labor Laws. 


(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. III, No. 1.) Proceed- 
ings of the Sixth Annual Meeting, ror12. 


The Minimum Wage: 


The Theory of the Minimum Wage, Henry R. Seager. 


Factory Inspection and Labor Law Enforcement: 


How the Wisconsin Industrial Commission Works, John R. Commons, 
A Laborer’s View of Factory Inspection, Henry Sterling. 
An Employer’s View of Factory Inspection, Charles Sumner Bird. 


The Efficiency of Present Factory Inspection Machinery in the United States, 
Edward F, Brown. 


* Publication out of print. 


